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Statue of Gen. John A. Logan. 
Dedicated in Washington, April 9 





































NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Our cover page illustration shows Frank- 
lin Simmons’s noble equestrian statue of the late 
Gen. John A. Logan, which has just been erected 
in lowa Circle, Washington. Congress appropri- 
ated fifty thousand dollars for the statue, which 
is twice “life-size,” and private subscriptions 
added about fifteen thousand dollars to the 
amount available. The work occupied the | 
sculptor for more than seven years. An inter- | 
esting fact about it is that this is the first large 
monument in either America or Italy to be 
fashioned entirely of bronze—that is, both statue 
and pedestal. As a portrait and as a work of | 
art the monument has commanded the warmest 
admiration. The late King Humbert of Italy 
pronounced it Mr. Simmons’s masterpiece, and 
knighted him because of it. 

Mr. Simmons’s return to the United States to 
supervise the erection of the statue will remind 
New Englanders that he was born in Webster, 
Maine, in 1839, and made his reputation many 
years ago—an enduring renown, based now 
upon the fact that he has modeled a hundred 
portrait busts in marble and fifteen public monv- | 
ments. Going to Rome in 1868 to execute a/| 
commission from the State of Rhode Island for | 
a statue of Roger Williams, he has lived there 
ever since; but frequent visits to this country 
assure his friends of the truthfulness of his 
statement that he is still ‘an American to the | 
backbone.” 
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‘Business is business,’’ once observed a 
down-east philosopher at a March meeting, “and 
town business ought to be done in a businesslike 
way.” Because it has been so done in two) 
notable instances various Maine newspapers are 
exchanging pats on the back. The treasurer 
and collector of the town of Boothbay is able to 
report “taxes extended’’—that is, not yet collected | 
—to the amount of only fifty-eight dollars, while | 
of the non-resident taxes only thirty-four dollars | 
remain unpaid. The collector for the town of 
Randolph did even better, having turned into the 
treasury every cent that was due. This sort of 
thing seldom happens, but it should. Men who | 
try to evade taxes are generally men who could | 
not get credit for anything else, and there is very | 
little reason why town officials should be the | 
only. ones to let them run. 

Paul Revere's birthplace and former | 
residence, in North Square, Boston, was seriously | 
endangered the other night by a hanging lamp | 
and a few bunches of bananas. The fruit was 
green; an Italian undertook to “ripen” it in a 
hurry, and the contrivance he used set fire to the | 
old house. Fortunately the Italian had worried 
about those bananas, and visiting his basement 
at one o’clock in the morning, he discovered the | 
blaze, and yelled until the engines came. The | 
incident reminds Bostonians that North Square | 
has changed since Paul Revere’s time. His old | 
home is filled with Italians now,—it shelters a | 
grocery, a bank and a newspaper, not to speak 
of the fruit-seller’s storage warehouse in the | 
basement,—and if Revere in the flesh could 
revisit the glimpses of the moon, he might beat | 
the record he made on his famous ride, hurrying | 
to get within ear-shot of the English language. 

How many Maine people will recognize | 
their new state flag when they see it? The act | 
establishing it, which was approved by Governor 
Hill March 21st, provides that it shall be “buff, 
charged with the emblem of the state, a pine-tree 
proper, in the center, and the polar star, a mullet 
of five points, in blue in the upper corner; the 
star to be equidistant from the hoist and the upper 
border of the flag, the distance from the two bor- 
ders to the center of the star being equal to about 
one-fourth of the hoist, this distance and the size 
of the star being proportionate to the size of the 
fiag.’’ The star and the pine-tree are already 
familiar, of course, to everybody who has seen 
the state seal; but wandering sons of Maine 
would better commit the description of the flag 
to memory before they venture back for Old 
Home Week. es 

When the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music shall have joined the procession 
of Boston “ institutions’”’ that is moving into 
the neighborhood of Symphony Hall, at the 
Back Bay, the present. Conservatory building in 
Franklin Square will be transformed, it is said, 
into a working girls’ home. The structure will 
accommodate four hundred persons, and it is 
hoped to provide board, lodging, laundry work, 
medical attendance, and so forth, at prices 
ranging from three dollars and a half to five 
dollars and a half a week. Philanthropic 
business men who are interested in the plan 
believe that at these low rates the house would 
pay expenses, and everybody agrees that the 
good it might do is incalculable. But the truth 
important to bear in mind is, that although men 
may organize such a design, a model woman— 
an ideal matron— will be needed to make the 
place a real home and a souree of benefit and 
blessing. 
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PATRIOTS’ DAY. 


The Buff and the Blue. 


Messrs. A. Shuman & Company, 
Shuman Corner, Boston, in April, 
1894, Originated the boutonniere of 
the Buff and the Blue, colors com- 

sing the uniforms worn by the 
soldiers of the Continental Army. 

This was at the time when the 
late Governor Greenhalge estab- 
lished the roth day of April, the 
anniversary of the Battle at Lexing- 
ton and Concord, as Patriots’ Day, 
a day rich with historical and sig- 
nificant events which are precicus 
in the eyes of patriots. A day 
grand with the memories of the 
mighty struggles which in one in- 
stance brought liberty and in the 
other union to the country, and 
crowned the heroic efforts of the 
founders and preservers of our 
mighty nation with victory and 

eace. By sending a 2-ct. stamp 
or postage to 


A. SHUMAN & COMPANY, 
Clothiers, Boston, Mass., 


the boys and girls of New England 
will receive one of these badges by 
return mail, with the compliments 
of the firm, who will also present 
them to those who call in person. 


Why Not. a Trip 
To Colorado 
Next Summer? 


Do you realize that Colorado 
is the most attractive health 
and pleasure resort in the 
world, and that by using the 
Burlington Route Chicago- 
Denver Limited train, it takes 
only two nights on the road to 
get there from New England? 


We publish a book about 
Colorado, most interesting 
and informative. It is 
beautifully illustrated and 
has a valuable map. Price 
6c in postage. Send for it 
to-day before you forget. 


For tickets and sleeping-car berths kindly see 


W. J. O’MEARA, New England Passenger Agent 
C.B. & Q. R.R., 306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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You'll Laugh, 


If you want a good hearty 
laugh, send us your name 
and address on a postal 
card for a set of six 


Awfully Funn 


colored elephant cards, 
advertising 


IVORINE 


WASHING POWDER. 


Address (mentioning The Youth’s 
Companion) 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 


Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soap, 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
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“3|“CRESCO” 





A CORSET 


That Cannot Break 
at the Waist Line. 


Disconnected 
in front, with 
Elastic Gore 
) at sides, 
Where the CRESCO 
is not —_ by deal- 
ers it will be sent, 
post-paid, for 


$14.00. 


Drab or White, Long, 
Short or 


“CRESCO.” Longt 














THE MICHIGAN CORSET Co., 
Jackson, Mich. 
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After you have examined this Outfit, if you do not think it is worth more than the price 
we ask, you can return it at our expense and we will refund your money. 
largest ‘sporting goods house in the country. Established by John P. Lovell in 1840. 


We Will Deliver, Express Paid, This 


7 Trout Fishing Outfit 


1 Three-piece Split Bamboo Fly Rod, Silk 
Wound, Cork Grip, extra Tip, finely 


varnished rth $1. 4 
1 Hard Rubber Click Reel, * nickel- “plated, worth 
6 Extra Quality Trout Flies. rth oH 
25 yards Braided Silk Line é ‘ : wae 35 
1 two-yard Mist Color Leader -worth .30 
12 Extra Quality Trout Hooks . -worth .25 


Sent, express paid, to your home on receipt 


of our Special Price, $2.75. 
Our Special Price 'soz'* $2.75. 





ovum JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS COMPANY, 


LOVELL ARMS CO. 


163-165 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Oldest and 
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A GOOD THING —RUB IT IN. 





LINIMENT. 





A Safe, Clean, Sure, Quick Stop for Inflammation, 
Lameness and Soreness in any part of the body. 

IT APPEALS TO EVERYBODY. 
A large boftie, 25 cents, at 4 druggists. 


e no substitutes 
MINARD’S Is the Best. 

F BOW-WOWS and ME-OW: 
REE ! Handsome Picture Book for whit 
ae 4 — a in col- 
ors. adv. only on back cover. 

Send for it Tone A postal will do. 

MINARD’S LINIMENT MPG. CO., Boston. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. 


There is nothing of a thin or metallic 
character in the tone of the 


McPHAIL PIANO 
but a hiv y deep, brilliant, fine singing qual- 
ity. And it wears. For sixty-two years 

le on Honor — Sold on Merit 
FREE Our Handsome Art Catalogue 

shows this scene and fourteen 
others six times larger. Send for it 
A.M.McPhail Piano Co.,784 Washington St.,Boston. 











Indian Decorations 


There is an unusual demand at a time for Indian 


Decorations in Indian colors for dens, cozy corners, 
ete. We have Sitting Bull, Wolf Robe. ed Cloud, 
White Man, Hattie Tom, Broken Arm, W Buffalo 


and many o — some in full figures, others in 
masks and p’ ues, done in Papier Mache. Price 
50c to $10. They v will not break or chip like plaster mod- 
els, weigh little and can be hung with a pin or tack. 
Indian Masks, 868, 869, 870, 871, about 6 in. — 50c 
in Indian colors. Each prepaid . 
For armor and other designs see our ads. in other magazines. 
If your dealer has none in stock send us his name, state your wants ent we 
| will see that you are supplied. Write for ‘*Artistic Decorations,” a booklet 
sent free—shows many other pieces. Reference, First Nat'l Bank, Milwa: she ee. 


National Papier Mache Wks. 412E. Water St. Milwaukee, Wis 











Clear Your Complexion 
Of Moth, Tan, Freckles and Pimples 
by applying 


Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. 


For 35 years it has removed skin blem- 
ishes without injury, and at the same 
time it restores to the complexion the 
firmness, bloom and softness of youth. 


All Druggists. 50c. a Bottle. 
L. M. BROCK & CO., - - LYNN, MASS. 


























MT|0 GET MORE EGGS 
ec Your Hens MustBe 

J KEPT WARM and DRY 
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NEPONSET 
rors ROOFING 


ROPE 
7? keep out wind, frost, rain and 
snow from Fowl-Houses there’s 
no better low-cost roofing and siding 
than ‘*Neponset.’’ Contains no 
tar. Given an occasional coat of paint, 
it will last for years. Costs about a 
cent per square foot. Sold by dealers 
in rolls of 100, 250 and 500 square 
feet respectively, each roll containing 
necessary tin caps and nails. 






















Postal brings Booklet, sample of * Beponcet," 
also name of nearest dealer 

F. W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass. Western 

Office: 1434 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Il. 
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to one, but no other offered certain rescue, 
and they determined to try this. 

The next question was: Who should go? 
The vigilance of the Indians made it seem 
certain that any one attempting to steal by 
them would be shot. To go on the mission 
of rescue was to go to almost certain death, 


HE situation was so desperate that every | that many soldiers despise strikers, but he and the major said so frankly when he told the 
man in the hunting party had given up | could not agree with his brother in the present men the plan. 


hope; but of course none of them would 


| case. Then the candidate corporal vowed that 


The senator suggested that they draw straws 


admit it. The major, who had a bullet in his | he would never speak to his brother again, and | to see who should go, and it was agreed that 


shoulder, cheerfully predicted that they would 
be rescued by the regiment in the morning, 


| he had kept his vow. 
| All his life Jack had been taught to make 


| the lot should fall on the man who drew the 
shortest straw. As there were no straws on 


but he well knew that this prediction could not | sacrifices for his younger brother Jim, and the hilltop, the major tore a page out of his 
be fulfilled, for the regiment was fifty miles | Jim had been taught to accept such sacrifices. note-book, and prepared five strips of paper. 
away at Fort Yuka, and the hunting party | It was the mother who had taught this, and | The senator drew first, and then he held the 


would not be missed for several weeks. 
Long before any anxiety could be felt 
at Fort Yuka concerning them their 
last biscuit would be eaten, their last 
drop of water drained, and their last 
cartridge fired. Then—well, the blood- 
thirsty Yaqui would charge up the 
hillside, and it would be all over. 

The scene of this unequal fight, 
where five Americans had held fifty- 
six Yaqui Indians at bay for forty- 
eight hours, was a little island off the 
northern coast of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. Whites and Indians had alike 
come to the island in quest of game; 
and when the two hunting parties 
met, there had been trouble. Quite 
by accident a gun in the hands of 
one of the Americans had been dis- 
charged, and an Indian had been 
wounded. The Indians had promptly 
attacked, and now the Americans 
were besieged and fighting for their 
lives, without even a faint chance of 
success. 

On a little round hilltop they were 
making their last stand, and behind 
the boulders that dotted the slopes 
were’ the savages, waiting until the 
Americans had fired their last car- 
tridge, and shooting every time a hat 
or an elbow was exposed over the 
crest of the hill. 

One of the besieged was a United 
States senator, and another was a 
major in the cavalry. The others were 
Candidate Corporal James Stone, 
who was in charge of the pack-mules 
which the Indians had captured; 
Private John Stone, the major’s 
striker, who was the cook of the 
party, and Williams, the colored 
servant of the senator. The only 
ones in this mixed party who were 
not on the best of terms with each 
other were Corporal Stone and Private 
Stone. Yet they were brothers. 

Ever since they had been besieged 
on the hilltop, Private Stone had been 
hoping that his brother, the candidate 
corporal, would speak tohim. They 
had been fighting side by side, while 
bullets whistled over them or thudded 
against the boulders in front of them. 
brother had called him ‘‘Jack’”’ just once in 
the old affectionate way, Private Stone, the 
major’s striker, would have taken his brother’s 
hand, ready to let bygones be bygones, to 
forgive and to ask to be forgiven; but the 
kind word which he hoped to hear from his 
brother’s lips was not spoken. 

As the brothers lay on the hilltop side by 
side, Jack had often looked wistfully at Jim, 





**1 GUESS I HAVE DRAWN THE SHORT STRAW.”’ 


him a good education, while she kept Jack at 
home to help her tend the little notion store— 
her sole support after her husband died. When 
Jim wanted to enter the army and try for a 
commission, Mrs. Stone sent Jack with him 
to take care of him, although Jack would have 
| preferred to remain at home. 

| Jn the army Jack had been faithful to his 
‘trust. He had done Jim’s cook, police and 


If his | she had also sent Jim to school and had given | strips for the major, who insisted upon being 


included in the game, although he was wounded. 
It was found that the senator and the major 
had drawn strips of exactly the same length, 
and were out of the game. Then Williams, the 
| senator’s colored servant, drew a strip, and he 
| was relieved to find it longer than his master’s. 
The choice lay between Jack and Jim. It 
was Jack’s turn. If one of them must die 
| speedily, it was best, he thought, for him to be 


but Jim had turned his eyes away. Once or | stable duty in order that Jim might have | that one, and he hoped for the short straw. 


twice Jack had begun to speak to Jim, but the 


more time to study. He had often worked for 


The major was holding the strips. Jack drew 


words died on his lips at Jim’s frown. As a/| hours cleaning up Jim’s equipments, that Jim | one, and quickly turned away to look at it. 


last appeal, and as a justification now that death 
seemed about to make concealment unneces- 
sary, Jack handed Jim the last letter from 
home. Jim looked at the envelope, and recog- 
nized his mother’s handwriting, but as the 
Indians below demanded his attention just 
then, he put the letter in his pocket without 
reading it. 

Candidate Corporal James Stone was only 
a boy, but he had successfully passed his 
examinations for a second lieutenancy, and 
he soon expected to be made “an officer and a 


| might make a creditable appearance at guard- 
| mounting and inspection. On one occasion, 


| when Jim failed to return in time for taps | 


| roll-call, Jack had crawled into his brother’s 


taken the punishment which should have been 
Jim’s. In consequence of these and other 


now, when death stared them in the face, Jack 
was ready to forget and to forgive. 

The stock of ammunition had dwindled to 
ten rounds for each man, and as there were 





| bunk, leaving his own empty, and he had | 


things, Jack felt that Jim was ungrateful; but | 


His heart sank when he glanced at the strip 
| of paper, for it was longer than any drawn 
before. Jim would draw the last strip—the 
short straw! 

Jack turned round and saw Jim looking at 
a short strip of paper in his hand. The others 
were all looking at Jim also, evidently thinking 
that he had drawn the fatal strip. Then, for 
the first time, Jack cheated his brother. He 
| tore his strip of paper in two, and put one piece 

in the inside pocket of his blouse. The other 
piece he held out in his hand, saying calmly, 


gentleman” by act of Congress. Partly because | only four pails of fresh water left on the hilltop, | ‘I guess I have drawn the short straw.” 


he was young and high-strung, and partly | the major and the senator held a council of | 


because his prospective honors had turned his 
head, he objected when his brother became the 
major’s “‘striker,”’ or servant. The prospective 
“officer and gentleman” declared that any 
soldier who became a menial incurred disgrace, 
and that he himself was touched by the shame 
of Jack’s act. Private John Stone knew 


steal down the hillside in the dark of the night 
and slip unseen through the Indian pickets. 
Then, if he could swim a quarter of a mile to 


| the mainland, he might make his way on foot 


to Fort Yuka and the regiment. The chances 


against the success of the plan were a hundred , 


| war. They decided that a'man might be able to | 





For several minutes there was a dead silence. 
The major, who had held the strips of paper, 
looked much astonished, but he went over to 
Jack and shook him by the hand very warmly. 
Then Jack crawled over and, taking his place 
by the side of his brother near the crest of the 
hill, waited for night. 

Jack wondered what Jim would say if he 
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knew that he had been cheated out of the 
chance to be a hero. It would have been a 
pity to let Jim, with his brilliant prospects, 
Jim, who was idolized by his mother, go to 
certain death—at least Jack thought so, and he 
was glad that he had cheated him out of this 
chance of glory. Death seemed inevitable in 
any case; still, the Indians might get tired of 
the siege and go away; unlooked-for help 
might actidentally reach the hunting party from 
some source, Jack thought; but the man who 
tried at that time to reach Fort Yuka must be 
killed. 

The one thing that Jack hoped for was that 
Jim would speak to him when he started on 
his desperate journey. He intended to say, 
“Good-by, Jim,” in the old affec- 
tionate way, and he hoped that Jim 
would answer. If Jim would only 
say, “Good-by, Jack,” that would be 
enough. 

In the darkest hour of night Jack 
prepared by taking off his blouse and 
tying his shoes to his belt. The 
senator and the major gave him 
explicit directions as to the course he 
must take when he reached the main- 
land. Then they bade him good-by, 
and left him to choose his own time 
for slipping down the hillside. As 
Jack had to swim a long distance to 
the mainland, he was obliged to leave 
his carbine and pistol behind him. 

Fortunately, the stars were obscured 
by clouds and the night very dark. 
Just as he was leaving, he leaned 
over toward Jim and said, “Good-by, 
Jim!” 

There was an appeal in his voice 
which should have melted any heart. 
And it moved Jim—but not enough. 
He set his jaws tightly together, and 
thought of the “shame and disgrace’’ 
which he thought his brother had 
brought upon him by working as a 
menial, and the kind feeling which 
Jack’s appeal had stirred found no 
expression. Instead, he heard him- 
self say harshly: “It’s about time you 
did something to redeem yourself !’’ 

Jack’s eyes showed how hurt he 
was, and Jim relented. But it was 
too late. Jack had turned and crept 
away down the rocky slope with a 
broken heart, and Jim did not dare 
to call out; that would have been to 
betray him to the Indians. 

There are occasions when minutes 
lengthen into hours, and even the 
beating seconds are unutterably long. 
Life never seems so sweet as when 
death draws near. But life seemed 
far sweeter to the four men left on 
the hilltop than to Jack, as he crept 
down the hillside toward the hidden 
savages, and yet for those he left 
behind the minutes dragged more 
than they did for him. At any time 
the men on the hilltop expected to see 
the flash of rifles, which would tell them that 
the attempt to reach the fort had been vain, and 
as the seconds passed without any shooting, the 
hope that Jack had eluded the savages grew 
stronger. 

Indeed, the soldier reached the shore of the 
island unperceived by the Indians, and silently 
entered the water. But hardly had he taken 
a dozen strokes when the Indians heard him, 
and a dozen rifles blazed. The men on the 
hilltop believed that Jack had been killed, but 
still entertained some hope for him, because 
the shots had been fired out over the water, 
which told them that Jack had entered it. 

But in the morning, when the sun rose, the 
besieged men, looking down at the blue waters 
of the Gulf of California, saw floating near the 
shore a soldier’s campaign hat. 

A man’s feelings play queer pranks with 
him at times, and make him act most strangely. 
There was something in the sight of that old 
campaign hat floating upturned on the water 
that brought tears to Jim’s eyes. The brother 
who had “shamed and disgraced’? him now 
appeared to him in the light of a hero, and 
Jim’s heart was filled with vain regrets. These 
were the more bitter when he began to recall 
all that Jack had done for him in the past, 
although of course he did not know of the last 
sacrifice that Jack had made. And still Jim 
acquitted himself of having been unjustly indig- 
nant that his brother should have descended to 
working as a servant for the major. He could 
see no reason why Jack should have become a 
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despised striker for an officer, at a time when he | in breathless amazement. They saw him swim-| While Jack lay there gasping for breath, with 


himself was anxious to be considered worthy of a | 


commission as an officer anda gentleman. These 
were Jim’s thoughts when he opened the letter 
from his mother, which Jack, in his despair of 
their living, had given him to read. 

While the Indians below amused themselves 
by some desultory rifle practice at Jim’s hat, 
which he had placed on top of the boulder in 
front of him, he read this: 

Vernon, N. H., October 4, 189-. 


My Dear Son. Words cannot tell you what joy | 
it gave me to hear from you that my darling boy | 


Jim will soon receive his appointment as a second 
lieutenant. How proud I am of my handsome 
Jim! When your letter came telling me the good 


news, Lawyer Mann had just left, and he said that | 
the sale of the store and the stock would bring | 
|on again on the path of soldierly duty. Again 
| he had fallen, and again tried to march. Now | had examined and dressed Jack’s wound, he said 


only just enough to pay the mortgage on the house, 
so I was feeling very blue, but I am cheerful 
enough now. I hope you have not told Jim that 


the doctor says my lungs are weak, and that I | 


ming vigorously for the distant shore; they saw | his face turned to the sky, a pale, fair-haired boy 
him come out of the water on the beach, and | in a tattered, wet corporal’s uniform came over 
they saw him wave his hand to them as he | the hills from the beach. He stopped for a 
disappeared over the low-lying hills. Rescue for moment when he saw the man lying on the 
them was now a certainty, and there were signs | ground, and then he ran forward, erying in a 
that the Indians knew it. They left their stations voice full of love and joy and thanksgiving, the 
behind the boulders, and began to make prep- one word, “Jack!” 
arations for leaving the island. Soon they were Jack opened his eyes feebly, and he saw his 
paddling eastward to the Mexican shore, and the brother bending over him. He also saw that 
men on the hilltop were free. Jim held in his hand two little torn strips of 
a paper, and he knew that Jim had found the 
A few hundred yards from the shore of the other half of his short straw. Then he closed 
mainland, Jack, with a bullet in his lung, had | his eyes and smiled. 


| lain down to die. He had gone as far as he} The three men who had been left on the hilltop 


could: then he had fallen and lost consciousness. came up from the beach half an hour later, and 
Recovering his senses, he had risen and staggered found Jack in Jim’s arms. 
After the senator, who had once been a doctor, 


he lay, aware that he was slowly losing con- to Jim: 


must go to Colorado for the winter. I do not | sciousness. | “Now, corporal, there is no use crying. This 


He will need all he can save to buy his gfficer’s 
uniforms. I want my boy to have as nice things 


as any other young man when he is promoted. | 


Now, John, remember, under no circumstances 
do you tell Jim I am sick and in need of money. 
If you can manage to send me one hundred 
dollars, I shall do well enough. But if you have 
to go to Jim for money, I shall not take it. 


Perhaps you can earn extra money in some way. | 


I hear that some soldiers do this by working | 
during their spare hours for the officers. Be good 
to your dear brother, Jack, and remember that 
you both have your mother’s prayers to guard and 
guide you. Your loving mother, 

SARAH STONE. | 

Then it was that Candidate Corporal James | 
Stone knew how keen sometimes is the sting | 
of grief, and how cruel sometimes are the pangs | 
of remorse. With a pallid face and desperate | 
eyes, he gazed down at his brother’s campaign 
hat floating on the water, and he would have 
given his life if he could have undone the things 
which he had done. But there remained for him 
a yet deeper gulf of sorrow and remorse. 

With strange tenderness Jim gathered together 
the personal belongings of his brother, made a 
little pile of them, and when the Indians below | 
did not call for his attention, brooded over them | 
as a bereaved mother might brood over her dead | 
baby’s playthings. The spirit of battle, which | 
had given grimness to Jim’s face, left him, and | 
his expression became wistful and yearning. 
He looked fondly at the cup Jack had drank | 
from, at the knife and fork Jack had used, and 
at the carbine with which Jack had fought so 
well. He ran his hand lightly over Jack’s 
blanket, and he laid it softly on Jack’s blouse. 
Then chance guided his hand into the inside 
pocket of the blouse, where Jack had placed the 
half of the strip of paper which he had drawn 
in the ‘‘game of straws.”’ 

Jim drew out the torn strip and looked at it 
in amazement. On the ground near by was the 
other half which Jack had displayed as ‘‘the 
short straw.” Jim picked it up, and found that 
the torn end of the short straw fitted into the 
torn end of the piece of paper he had found in 
Jack’s pocket. Then he knew! 

With his eyes fastened on the pieces of paper 
in his hand, Jim rose to his feet and stood 
upright on the erest of the hill, a target for the 
Indians. He stood there like a man in a dream, 
while bullets cut the air around him. 

The major and the senator thought that danger, 
exposure, hunger and thirst had destroyed the | 
boy’s reason. He gave no heed to their shouts 
of “Lie down!” In a stern military tone the 
majer then ordered him to get under cover; but 
the erder was not obeyed. Then the major 
started to drag the boy down by force, but it was 
too late. 

Jim stepped over the crest of the hill,and with 
his eyes fixed intently on the pieces of paper in 
his hand, he marched slowly down the hillside | 
toward the Indians, with bullets flying around 
him. 

It was a sight to inspire awe and wonder, this 
madness of the fair-haired boy. Down the rocky 
hillside he slowly marched, and it seemed a 
miracle he was not hit. Then something won- 
derful happened—the Indians ceased firing! 
Perhaps they were awed because this boy seemed 
to bear a charmed life. Perhaps they attached 
some superstitious significance to the pieces of 
paper which he held in his hand. But most 
likely it was their traditional reverence for the | 
insane that stayed their fingers on the triggers. 
The Yaqui and the Apache believe that the 
demented are sacred, and that calamity will fall 
on any one who harms them. After the Indians 
saw the face of the boy marching down the | 
hillside, they did not fire another shot. 

The boy walked through their line as carelessly 
as if he were wandering in his own New England 
fields. When he reached the foot of the hill he 
paused, lifted his hand to his forehead, and | 
looked round like a man who had just awakened 
from sleep. Then it seemed that he suddenly 
realized what he had done, for he was seen to 
stagger. It was only for a moment, however, | 
for he quickly collected himself and straightened 
up. 

It was only a few steps from the foot of the | 
hill to the shore. The young soldier moved on | 
toward the water, and the next instant he had | 
plunged in and was swimming toward the main- 
land. The Indians made no attempt to stop 
him. 

The three men on the hilltop had watched Jim 








want my Jim to worry about me, and above all, 


Ido not want him to send me any of his money. | 


| of needlework, she paid no attention to 


The thought that he could not go on and bring | wound is not fatal, and your brother will get 
scue hurt him less and less; the wound in his | well.” 
breast now hurt him not at all; what hurt him| But Jim kept on crying just the same, until 
was the recollection of his brother’s harsh taunt | Jack opened his eyes again and said, with a 
when Jim had said, “It is time you redeemed | smile: 


| yourself !”? It is hard at the last to remember| ‘Shut up, Jim! It is a shame and a disgrace 


no love in the tones of one we have loved with | for a fellow who is going to be an officer and a 
the love of a father for his child. | gentleman to cry like that!” 





“ LD MAN” CATLIN, socalled 
to distinguish him from his 
son *Lishe and his several 

nephews, had been a domestic potentate 

of the absolute type. When his only 
son married and his daughter-in-law 
was discovered to be a person of large, 
cheerful views, which she did not submit 
to the arbitrament of his judgment, he 
experienced a most annoying surprise. 
One of Amanda’s opinions was that 
the use of a coal-stove is primarily to 
keep the house warm in winter, rather 
than to give a superior economist an 
opportunity to show how little coal he 
can burn and still keep the fire actually 
alight. Hence arose the war of the 
check - draft, which raged with inter- 
mittent fury from October to May. 
The old man would come in ruddy 
from those outdoor chores with which 
he mitigated the tedious leisure of his 
old age, and remark, “My, you’ve got 
it hot here!’”? He would then pull out 
the check-draft with a defiant click. 
Amanda’s response depended upon 
her mood. If she happened to be 
engrossed in some prospective triumph 


the challenge until the room became too 
cool. Then she shut the check-draft, 
and no more words about it. 

If she felt cross or tired, she made no 
such delay, but seized an early opportu- 
nity to carry the war into father’s terri- 
tory by heating the room a little hotter 
than it was before. This was not 
accomplished without a brisk exchange 
of verbal missiles, some of which were very | a not too soothing way, “Well, I shouldn’t get up 
likely to hit ’Lishe, who, whatever his original | nights to quarrel with him, if he is stubborn.” 
temper, had lived with his father long enough to! ’Lishe’s remonstrances always followed the 
acquire a cowardly taste for peace. | line of least resistance; therefore he addressed 

“One thing about it, Amandy, you and pa get | them to Amanda, because she would pay heed 
lots of practice in reparty,” he said one day, | to them and his father would not. 
when his sufferings as umpire had got the better} On one subject Mr. Catlin and Amanda were 
of his discretion. |in full accord — Amanda’s house plants. She 

The older Mr. Catlin, besides possessing some | kept a good many in a large bay window, and the 
strategic skill, had a sense of humor which lent a | old man sometimes informed outsiders that he 
seeret zest for him, even to those occasions when | considered Amanda “‘a master hand with plants.’ 
Amanda outgeneraled him. She had no such | They were no ordinary geraniums and fuchsias 
solace, but instead, a domineering conscience | that Amanda tended, but lantanas, caleeolarias, 


**MY, YOU’VE GOT IT HOT HERE!”’ 





which forbade her to quarrel beyond a certain 
point with her husband’s father. When that 
point was reached, she suffered in silence, and 
being a clear-headed, hot-tempered woman, 
suffered acutely. 

Old Mr. Catlin was a light sleeper, wherein he 
had the advantage of Amanda, who believed 
that no woman was truly doing her duty by her 
family unless she went to bed very tired every 


| night. She therefore slept heavily. 


heliotropes, begonias and delicate ferns. 

When visitors expressed an envious admiration 
for them, father sat by and listened with iil 
concealed pride. When they asked for cuttings, 
| he produced his sacred poeket-knife and carefully 
| sliced off the designated shoots himself. 
| “Shears bruises ’em,’’ he was wont to remark, 

oracularly. 
| If Amanda could have brought herself to 





| appeal to him on the ground of danger to the | 
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| served on the building committee with Jaco); 
Catlin when the town hall was built, and Catli; 
had worn on him, too. 

“] think it’s very likely,” heassented. “You'd 
better have her go away and make a visit. Wher 
she comes back, get the old man to go off some 
where. 

“I don’t suppose,” added the doctor, tippii 
back his chair and looking at ’Lishe with 
twinkle of fun in his gray eyes, “I don’t suppos: 
Amanda has the least idea that your father is . 
fond of her. But he is. He was down her 
yesterday, inquiring of me what ailed Amand: 
and if I didn’t think boneset and smartwe+. 
steeped together made as good a tonic as yi: 
could take. He said he always had his fami! 

- take them in the spring.” 

’*Lishe threw back his head with a loud laug): 

“Yes,” he said, “father fetched home a bund): 
of each of those herbs and put ’em on the pant 

' shelf; and Amandy, she’s got so kind of use: 
up, she stuck ’em in the stove.” 

“You have he: go right off,”’ said the doctor. 

So dispirited was Amanda that when sli 
| received an urgent invitation from her sister— 
| inspired by the crafty ’Lishe—to make her a lony 
| visit, she never even protested that she hac 
| nothing to wear. She let ’Lishe take her to the 
| station, without reminding him of any one «! 
‘the innumerable things that would need his 

attention during her absence. 

True, as the train was about to start, she did 
open her lips to admonish him that he must see 
that father didn’t let the plants freeze. But 
looking into his kind, anxious face, she realized 
the futility of asking ’Lishe to cope with his 
father. So she only put her head down on his 
shoulder and cried a little, at the same time 
pushing him from her and urging him not to let 
the cars run over him when he jumped off. 

Father reveled in his brief authority. 
He poked down the ashes with a judi- 
cious hand and shut the check-draft to 
the sole end that he might pull it out 
again all unassailed. He took such 
complete delight in keeping the sitting- 
room at the lowest temperature com- 
patible with having any fire at all that 
he never noticed that ’Lishe kept the 
kitchen stove almost red hot, night 
and day. 

Then the weather turned fiercely 
cold of a sudden, without any regard 
to the theories of an arch-economist. 
*Lishe had been up late one night 
doctoring a sick horse, and on the 
next night he slept more soundly than 
usual. When he wakened in the 
morning the fires had been out for 
hours, and all Amanda’s precious 
plants were frozen stiff. 

Even Mr. Catlin had felt the bitter 
chill of the night, and looked more 
subdued than usual when he entered 
the kitchen, where ’Lishe was frying 
buckwheat cakes. 

“TI guess we let the fires get a little 
too low last night,”’ said ’Lishe, when 
father had duly performed his ablu- 
tions at the kitchen sink. 

“Why so?” asked father, trucu- 
lently. 

“Well, they went out. Must have 
been early in the night, and Amandy’s 
plants are all gone.’’ 

“Can’t be. I put papers behind 
’em, same as usual,” said father, 
with dogged excitement. He stepped 
hastily across the kitchen and threw 
| open the sitting-room door. 

“They’re froze stiff, every one of ’em,” said 
| Lishe, ruefully. “I guess Amandy’ll take the 
| roof off when she sees ’em. That Japan lil; 
| was just getting ready to blow. There has never 
been a Japan lily in this township till Amandy 
| gave fifty cents for that bulb.” ’Lishe looked 
with commiseration at the drooping, blackened 

stem of that regal lily of Japan. 

“Amandy thought about as much of those 
plants as if they’d been children,” ’Lishe con- 
tinued, at breakfast. “A lot more than she thinks 
of me—at times.” 

But the old man sat stiffly silent. He was not 
going to let anybody know how little prepared 
he felt to meet the coming eclipse of his daughter- 
in-law’s bright face. To expect Amanda to 
refrain from saying, “ Now see what you've 
done!” was to demand a superhuman magii- 
nimity, and for once in his overbearing life old 
Mr. Catlin knew that he had no adequate reply 
| ready. 

“T guess you’ll have to build the fire in 11x 





” 





The old man discovered that by getting up| plants, he would have yielded the pleasure of | coal-stove, pa,” said ’Lishe, noisily clattering 


occasions, therefore, when he was inspired by a 


| particular obstinacy, he pursued this ingenious 
| plan. One night, however, Amanda came forth 


from her bedroom, holding a lighted candle above 
her head, and confronted him, to his discomfiture. 

“What do you want, father? Is anything the 
matter?” she asked. 

“T came down to get me a drink,’’ retorted 
father, with great presence of mind and an 
even excessive dignity. So these two midnight 
prowlers surveyed each other with mutual defi- 
ance and suspicion. Amanda complained to 


| ’Lishe of his father’s duplicity, but he chuckled 


at it with a certain admiration and remarked, in 


| Amanda had as much stubborn pride as her 
| neighbors. It irked her to appeal where she felt 
| she had a right to demand. 


In the fifth winter she began to feel the strain | 
of these hostilities. She said sharper things to 


father than she had ever said before, repenting 
| them afterward in bitter self-reproach. When 


| she had fits of crying, and even scolded ’ Lishe, | 


| 0n whom usually she lavished all the motherly 


| tenderness of a childless woman, her husband | 


began to look grave; and he finally consulted the 
family doctor. 

“T think father kind of wears on Amandy,” 
said ’Lishe, in a tentative confidence. 

The doctor pricked up his ears. He had 


| toward midnight he could open the check-draft | manipulating the check -draft, but unhappily, | the dishes. ‘I must get that wood hauled now 
jand get back to bed again undetected. On 


while it’s froze. We'll have a thaw after tlis 
cold spell.” 

“T’ll tend to it,’”’ said father, briefly. 

During the forenoon ’Lishe, unloading |: 
wood, noticed his father hurrying in and ©", 
emptying ashes and sifting coal. “Pa ouglit ‘0 
keep his hat on,” he said to himself, “seeing how 
| cold the wind is.” But Jacob Catlin did not | k 
| at all as if he would receive advice gracious! \, 
and ’Lishe refrained from giving any. 
| When the fire was successfully kindled, ihe 
| Panes of mica were thoroughly smoked, and t!i¢ 
| oileloth and carpet, where father had spilt aslies 

and then tried to clean them up, looked as '! 
they had been smeared with some gray W:* 
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‘This result of his labors galled the old man, who | 
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family. 


The kittens responded slowly, and then | 
had a just appreciation, kept as secret as the | the tiny rat darted from its hiding-place under | washed its face, head and ears in the most comical 





COMPANION. 


man’s thumb, but it sat up on its haunches and 


rrave, of Amanda’s comfortable cleanliness. | the sacks and scrambled over the edge of the | | way. 


His jaw stiffened ominously as he surveyed his | 
handiwork. 


saucer, head foremost into the milk. When it | 


We were all interested in this most unnatural 


| climbed out, Tabby attended to its toilet, licking | adoption, but one morning the queer foster- 


He went to the barn and harnessed his horse | the milk ali off. After she had finished, the rat | nursling was missing, and we never knew what 
to the light wagon. The cold was not so keen | didn’t look much larger than the first joint of a' became of it. 


when he set forth, but there was a chill in the | 
air which penetrated his tired old bones. Stop-| 
ping at the next neighbor’s, he held a parley with 
her. She agreed to go to the Catlin home and 
clean up and fix things as they ought to be. For 
this service father paid her in advance. He also 
offered to drive her over, but she replied that 
with the wind blowing the way it did she’d 
rather walk. 

Father therefore went on toward town and | 
stopped at a florist’s. He pottered about in the | 
suffocating, steamy atmosphere from one green- | 
house to another, because, although he knew | 
many of the plants he wanted by sight, he did 
not know their names. He would have only the 
best specimens, and he bought some new ones 
which took his fancy. 

“You can’t take these home any such day as 
this,”’ said the proprietor, who had followed him 
around in amazement and some irritation at his 
deliberation and his criticisms. 

“Why not? why not?” asked Jacob Catlin, 
testily. He was finally convinced with difficulty 
that it was too cold. 

“We can send them out in our covered rig 








to-morrow if it warms up some,”’ said the florist, 
and Mr. Catlin was obliged to content himself | 
with going away empty-handed as he had come. 

Before he reached home he realized that he felt | 
very ill; and as he was painfully putting up the | 
horse, he said to himself, much as he might have | 
retorted upon Amanda, ‘‘I reckon what coal I’ve | 
saved will cost me middling dear before I get 
through.”” Then he added, with a return of his 
wonted spirit, ‘But it’s worth something to find 
out what a tomfool an old critter can be that’s 
bound to have his own way !” 

He was cowering over the kitchen hearth when 
his son came in to supper. 

*Lishe, as he went back and forth, observed 
the old man silently for some time. Then he 
said, ‘You ain’t going to have a sick spell, are 
you, pa?” 

“T don’t know but I am,’’ said the old man, 
forlornly. There was a kind of unconscious | 
appeal in his face, already flushed and swollen 
with fever. 

’Lishe acted promptly. Within an hour he 
had put his father to bed, and he and the doctor 
were making poultices. 

Some time the next day Jacob Catlin’s dulled 
senses apprised him that Amanda’s face was 
bending over him, and that there was nothing in 
its expression to be dreaded, only a great and 
comforting compassion. 

Upon this he resigned himself to a stupor 
broken by intervals of delirium, when he had it 
in mind always to tell Amanda something if he | 
could summon strength enough. At last, one 
day when her quick, kind hands were busy about 
him, he managed to clutch one of them and hold 
it feebly. Amanda bent down close. In a 
sudden flash of intelligence she understood, and | 
could answer that tormenting thought of his. 

“Those flowers you got me are splendid, 
father,” she said. “I never had any so pretty 
before. They’re growing to beat all!” | 

Father listened greedily; finally he mustered | 
all his strength. “I sha’n’t meddle with that 
stove again,”’ he whispered, hoarsely. 

She laughed a little, lest he should imagine he 
saw tears in her eyes. “Oh pshaw! *Yes, you 
will; you can see now just how it acts.” 

But the old man shook his head firmly, and 
having thus expressly renounced the dictatorship 
of the check-draft and set all right between | 
himself and Amanda, he fell asleep, holding her 
hand in his tremulous grasp. 


STRANGE ACT OF A CAT. 


Aber. our old cat, lived in the barn, with 

=a her family of kittens. She made her home 
in the stall of Dandy, one of the farm horses, 
and the kittens were always under his feet. But | 
Dandy was fond of cats, and in some miraculous 
way avoided harming his guests. 

One day I noticed a young rat, about the size | 
of a full-grown mouse, running about the stall | 
with the kittens. Surprised that Tabby did not | 
notice it, I caught her and held her nose down 
to it. She licked its face and then walked away. 
One morning, perhaps a week later, I found 
Tabby and her family established on a flower-bed 
near the kitchen door. I gathered the kittens | 
into my apron, and as I lifted the last one I | 
uncovered the rat. It was taking its breakfast | 
just as naturally and contentedly as the kittens, 
but when Tabby got up, the little thing scurried 
away into the sweet pea vines. 

i carried the kittens to the granary and put | 
them in a corner on a pile of empty sacks. 
When I turned round, Tabby was just coming 
in the door with her foster-baby in her mouth. 
She put it down in the corner with the kittens, 
but it immediately hid under the sacks. I placed | 
@ saucerful of milk on the floor and stood back 
out of sight to watch developments. 

Tabby, after lapping it a moment, called her 








| ious sum of sixteen billions of dollars. 


| of the country may fairly be assumed. 
increase of its own population to at least one | 





IlI.—_THE FUTURE 
By John Hyde, Statistician of 


e) UT of every thousand boys of fifteen who are 

Ey} ©now readers of The Youth’s Companion 
five hundred and twenty-five should be alive at the 
end of the year 1950, and out of every thousand 
girls of the same age four hundred and ninety-five 
should be living then. What noteworthy devel- 
opments in the agriculture and agricultural | 
methods of the United States will these men and | 
women of sixty-five probably have witnessed 
during the fifty years? 


A great poet has said that the best prophet of | 
| the future is the past; 


and the changes in 
American agriculture during the last half-century 
have been so wonderful that even without giving 
| free rein to one’s imagination it would not be 
difficult to draw a picture of the future that 
would possess elements of romance, and still 
seem to have some basis in the achievements of 


| our own time. 


Before venturing, however, even upon what 
would appear to be the most safe and reasonable 
of forecasts, it may be well to look a little closely 


at the changes which have occurred during the | 
latter half of the past century, in order to ascer- | 
tain how far the controlling conditions were | 


permanent, and how far, accordingly, the past is 
really an index to the future. 
The fathers and mothers of to-day have, within 


fifty years, seen a body of land nearly ten times | 


the size of the six New England states pass from 
the public domain to private ownership. It has | 


| been converted into farms, and the greater part | 


of it brought under cultivation. In the same) 
period the farms of the country have doubled in 
number, and their value has attained the prodig- 
Horses, 
cattle and other farm animals, the production 
of corn, wheat, cotton and an infinite variety 
of other products—all have increased at least in 
corresponding proportions; and after providing 
for the manifold needs of a population that has 
itself more than trebled, we are exporting to 
other countries agricultural products to the value 
of nearly a billion dollars a year. 


Additions to the Productive Area. 


[EUT can we assume for the coming half- 
& century an increase in agricultural produc- 
tion corresponding to that of the past? Can we 
even expect that in 1950 there will be produced 
as many bushels of grain to each inhabitant as 
were harvested last year? If any one thing can 
be said of the future with greater certainty than 
anything else, it is that our agricultural production 
will hereafter increase, not, as in the past, by 


leaps and bounds, with the throwing open to | 


settlement of one great portion of the country 
after another, but by the more tedious and costly 
processes of reclamation, fertilization, irrigation 
and adaptation. 

Let us study the reports of the General Land 
Office as to the extent and character of what 
remains of the public domain; study those of the 
Hydrographic Division of the Geological Survey 


OF AGRICULTURE. 
the Department of Agriculture. 


show that not one acre in seven of this great 
domain can ever be irrigated. 

On tens of thousands of existing farms, land 
not hitherto deemed worth cultivating will be 
reclaimed and tilled. Thousands of patches will 
be cleared of brush, thousands of patches will be 
underdrained. 

In all these various ways will additions be made 

—much more extensively in some parts of the 
country than in others—to the cultivated area ; 
but the grand total added will still not begin to 
| compare with those vast accessions of the past, 
which for a period of at least twenty years 
averaged nearly twelve million acres a year, an 
addition twice the size of New Hampshire or 
one and one-half times the size of Maryland. 

If, then, the agricultural developments of the 
future will lack such spectacular incidents as 
that, the last of its kind, which was seen when 
Oklahoma was thrown open to settlement, by 
what will they be distinguished? It will be 
by the application to 
agricultural operations, in 
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exceptions, be still the largest contributors to the 
crops of wheat or of cotton. But those states or 
portions of states which are now content to go 
on, year after year, raising six or eight bushels 
of wheat or one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty pounds of lint-cotton to the acre will have 
found more profitable uses for their land. This 
will not be because of any inevitable limitation to 
eight bushels of wheat in the one case and to one 
hundred and fifty pounds of cotton in the other, 
but because not even the adaptation of new 
varieties of cotton or of wheat to local conditions 
will overcome the advantage they may gain by 
conforming more closely to the laws of natural 
distribution. 

A very important result of the specified scien- 
tific investigation will be the introduction of new 
species or varieties of economic plants from 
abroad, and their immediate assignment to 
congenial climates and suitable soils. This will 
open up enormous possibilities in a country 
possessing so great a diversity of soil and climate 
as the United States possesses. To judge of 
these possibilities, we have only to look at a list 
of the agricultural products we now import to an 
aggregate value of more than three hundred and 
fifty million dollars a year. 


Possibilities of Tea-Culture. 


AR average American family consumes about 
G sixty pounds of American sugar each year, 
and about three hundred pounds of imported 
sugar. For those three hundred pounds a 
family we last year paid the Dutch and British 
colonies, Germany, Cuba and other countries 
one hundred million dollars. Yet the 
United States could produce all the sugar that 
its people consume. 

Sugar is, in point of value, one-fourth of all 
our imports ; and for two-thirds of the remainder 
of those imports we are not more naturally or 

more permanently de- 
pendent on foreign coun- 





| . . 
ever-increasing measure, 


| of the highest scientific 
|knowledge and _ the 

greatest scientific achieve- 
| ments. 

Science will determine 
the geographical distribu- 
tion of the area of produc- 
tion, teaching the farmer 
| what products and what 
varieties of products are 
| best adapted to his farm ; 
| science will direct him in 

all the operations of crop- 
raising, from the selection 
of the seed to the market- 
ing of the product; science « 
will restrict within mod- 
erate limits, if it does 
not absolutely stop, the 
| ravages of fungous dis- 
eases and the attacks of 
| injurious insects; science 
| will direct the dietary of 
all farm animals, and 
almost revolutionize the production of meat, of 
wool, and of dairy products; science will come 
to the farmer’s aid with labor-saving machinery 
as yet undreamed of; and even the commonest 
operations of the farm will be performed by 
electricity. 

There will no longer be that unsystematic 
| distribution of the productive area which has 
hitherto been characteristic of American agricul- 
| ture, and the explanation of which is found in 
| the vast extent of the country, the rapidity with 
which agricultural operations have been extended 
| into new regions, the migratory character of our 
| agricultural population, and the assumed neces- 
sity of raising crops that were easy to cultivate, 
and that yielded a quick return on the capital 
| and labor invested. 


JOHN 


as to the extent of the water-supply in the arid | 


region; and study those of the Census Office as 
to the relative amount of land under cultivation 
where agricultural operations are the easiest and 
the most profitable. 
clear that whatever unusual developments the 
future may have in store for us, they must be of 
a different character from those of the past. 

That there will be some, but relatively not a 
very considerable, addition to the productive area 
The 


hundred and seventy-five millions, with an 
increase of several hundred millions in the popu- 


lation of other civilized countries, will make such | 
| demands on the food-producing capabilities of 
the United States as to bring into requisition all 


but the most worthless of available land. 
Although the more rational forest policy that 

is now finding favor has already stayed the hand 

of the despoiler, and will soon limit the cutting 


of timber to the reproductive capacity of the | 
forest, there will undoubtedly be some addition | 


to the farm area of the country in land—not, | 
however, of the best quality—that is now in| 
timber. 

The construction of storage reservoirs in the | 
Rocky Mountains, with a proper system of | 


canals and ditches, will make available for culti- | 


vation millions of acres of hitherto unproductive 
land in the arid region, although we must not 
lose sight of the fact that the topographic and 
rainfall investigations of the Geological Survey 


These studies will make it | 


Scientific Determination of Crops. 


BYLTHOUGH ail the principal agricultural 
Za products of the United States, with the 
exception of the cotton plant and the West India 
sugar-cane, have come, by their natural or arti- 
ficial adaptation to our local conditions, to have 
a range of successful cultivation almost coexten- 
sive with the country, there is not one of them 
that will not give a greater and better yield in 
some certain area than in any other, and this area 
is definitely ascertainable. 

The principal purpose of the Biological Survey 

in the Department cf Agriculture is to mark out 
| these regions of ideal climatic conditions. As 
this great work approaches completion—and it 
| will take many years—that indiscriminate exper- 
imentation which now results in the loss of 
millions of dollars annually will grow less and 
less, until it finally ceases. 

Hereafter the great end to be attained will be 
the utilization of the existing area to the best 
| advantage. 

And no more important step can be taken to 
this end than the scientific determination of the 
| area where each important product of the soil 
can best be cultivated. Long, therefore, before 
1950, the existing distribution of crops over the 
area of production will have been considerably 
changed. 

The states that are now producing the largest 
crops of wheat or of cotton will, with one or two 








tries than we are for our 
sugar. Before the end of 
the present half-century, 
we shall not only be 
producing all the sugar 
we require, but all the 
tea, all the tobacco, all the 
wines and all the silks. 
Now, while the reader 
may not be surprised at 
the suggestion that the 
time is coming when even 
the most esteemed varie- 
ties of tobacco may be 
produced in this country, 
and when the products of 
the vineyards of Cali- 
fornia may be preferred 
to the most famous brands 
of European wines, the 
idea that the United 
States may grow its own 
tea is surely surprising. 
And yet it is surprising 
only because the success 
that has attended tea-culture in South Carolina is 
not yet fully appreciated by the country at large. 
Probably not one person in ten knows that 
tea-culture on a commercial scale has even been 
attempted on this continent; and of those who 
do know it, not one in five regards the enterprise 
as, at best, more than an encouraging experiment. 
But the area planted has been gradually increased, 
until over fifty acres are under cultivation; the 
plants have passed without serious injury through 
the coldest weather that has, in a period of one 
hundred and fifty years, visited the locality 
selected for the experiment; a crop of three 
thousand pounds has been sold at a profit of 
twenty-five per cent.; and one of the choicest 
varieties—a tea that retails at Hankau, China, 
at one dollar and sixty cents a pound—has yielded 


HYDE. 


| as its sixth crop two and one-half times as much 


tea to the acre as would be deemed a satisfactory 
crop in the best tea-gardens of China. 

There will be no difficulty in producing teas of 
all those varieties of flavor which distinguish the 
different grades and classes; and just as the 
people of Great Britain, who drink four times 
as much tea per inhabitant as we do, took only a 
few years to change from the teas of China to 
those of India and Ceylon, so may the American 
people, without either patriotic impulse or 
concert of action, change from the products of 
China and Japan to those of their own country. 


Future Change in Methods. 


UT what of those modifications in agricul- 

tural methods and conditions which, with- 

out any necessary relation to geographical 

distribution, are engaging the serious attention 
of scientific experimenters ? 

Among the more important of them will bea 
more general rotation of crops, a more general 
and scientific use of fertilizers, and the cultivation 
of such varieties of each particular product as 
are adapted to local conditions and to the exact 
requirements of particular classes of consumers, 
domestic or foreign. 

Although the artificial application of water 
increases the growth of a plant at the expense 
of the grain or fruit, the use of judiciously 
selected seed increases the growth of the grain 
or fruit at the expense of the leaves and stalk. 
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The application of this knowledge will have | strictly an agricultural question, has a most | in the hundreds of miles of trolley-lines in New | earthquake passed, had disappeared utterly fron) 
important results. important bearing on the farm industry. Amaz-| England, in the lines connecting various impor- sight, and left the land dry and valueless, an: 
Losses from the various diseases to which | ing as have been the developments in the facilities | tant cities in Ohio and Indiana, the line running | heaped haphazard in hills and ridges and hil!- 
crops are subject will be enormously reduced ; for the transportation of farm products, especially | from Chicago to Waukesha, Wisconsin, and the | ocks. The only trace remaining of the vanishe: 
probably a saving of at least one hundred million | perishable products, to market, they will be | line which lacks only some two or three short | stream was the faint rippling and murmurin: 
dollars a year will have been effected long before | greatly extended and improved. The multipli-| links from Washington to Boston. All these | sound that could sometimes be heard far unde: 
the year 1950. The injury to our cereal crops | cation of trolley-lines will bring the means of | traverse agricultural districts, and are destined to ground, when on very still days one leaned a: 
from diseases of a single class, the smuts, has | rapid transit, as well as a new motive power, to | play an important part not only in rural economy, ear against the Whispering Rock. 
averaged as much as twenty million dollars a | almost every farmer’s door. | but also in the social economy of the rural; Many declared that even this was but a fancy 
year for a series of years, and the average loss| Already we see the beginning of the new order | districts. and that people only imagined they heard th: 
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from rust in the wheat-growing region alone 
has been estimated at from seventy-five to one 
hundred million dollars a year. Smuts are now 
under control, and it is not too much to expect 
that the losses from rust will soon be reduced to 
insignificant figures. 

Science wars against injurious insectsalso. It 
is not unreasonable to expect that within fifty 
years the persistent efforts of entomologists to 
put an end to the ravages of the insect enemies 
of our wheat, cotton, fruit and other crops—the 
losses from which are conservatively estimated 
as averaging four hundred million dollars a year 
—will have achieved a large measure of success. 
This success, however, will not be attained 
wholly by the use of insecticides, but in large 
measure by the adoption of a judicious system of 
crop rotation. 

Results of the highest importance will accrue 
from the more general practice of irrigation. It 
has been well said that had the settlement of the 
United States been from west to east instead of 
from east to west, irrigation would have formed 
an important part of agricultural operations 
throughout the entire country. This is because 
of the immense benefit that results from it, not 
merely in making good a deficient rainfall, but in 
regulating, in a measure, the supply of water to 
the requirements of the crop. 

in the Eastern States and the great Mississippi 
Valley it is no uncommon thing, even in a season 
of average rainfall, for the lack of moisture at a 
particular stage in the growth of the crop to cut 
down the production ten, twenty, and even thirty 
per cent. The importance of the artificial appli- 
cation of water as a regulator of moisture is, 
however, coming to be generally recognized ; 
and before many years all truck-farms, market- 
gardens, orchards, or other farms or parts of 
farms where the value of the crop to the acre 
is high, will be irrigated. And where there is 
an abundance of water and the topography of 
the land is favorable, the necessary ditches may 
be constructed for the irrigation even of field 
crops in seasons of drought. 

In stock-raising of all varieties, losses will be 


pneumonia is already a thing of the past. For 
hog-cholera, a disease the losses from which are 
estimated at not less than one hundred million 
dollars a year, a preventive has recently been 
discovered, and the complete eradication of every 
other contagious disease now afflicting our flocks 
and herds will be a matter of only a few years. 


Marvelous Increase in Production. 


HE inferior breeds of farm animals with 
which so many farmers are still content will 
gradually disappear, and their places be taken 
by thoroughbred or graded stock. Larger profits 
will result in every branch of the industry. 

The recent marvelous increase in agricultural 
production to which I referred at the beginning 
of this article has been made possible only by 
the general substitution of machinery for human 
and animal labor. The cost of the human labor 
expended in the production of a bushel of wheat 
has been reduced from seventeen and three-fourths 
cents to three and one-third cents, in the produc- 
tion of a bushel of corn from thirty-four and 
three-fourths cents to ten and one-half cents, 
and in that of a ton of hay from eighty-three and 
one-third cents to sixteen and one-fourth cents. 

The steam gang-plow, with seeder and harrow 
combination, has done even more than this. It 
has reduced the time required of human labor, 
in plowing, sowing and harrowing, to produce 
a bushel of wheat from thirty-two and four-fifths 
minutes to two and one-fifth minutes, and that 
required of animal labor from fifty-seven minutes 
to one and one-half minutes; the cost of such 
labor— human and animal combined — being 
reduced from four cents to one cent a bushel. 

That the inventive skill of the country will 
lead to still further devices to save labor and 
cheapen production cannot be doubted. Not 
only will existing machinery be greatly improved, 
but new appliances will be brought into use, and 
mechanical agencies be employed for such oper- 
ations of the farm as are still dependent on 
animal or manual labor. 

The economy with which an electric current 


*’way back in the very beginning. 
. Here it is. Fifteen and seven aren’t 
twenty-one, are they ?”’ 

“T don’t know, Livy, I’m sure. If you tell me 
they’re ninety-one I’ll take your word for it. I 
haven’t any brains of my own to-night. I’m too 
tired.” 

“Oh, well, I’ll help you, then. Let’s do it 
over together. Come, let me take the pencil.” 


° Wr *Liphe, you’ve made a mistake 


Livy Lanham looked up startled, for ’Liphe’s 
voice was not quite steady. 

“Are you sick?” she asked, anxiously. He 
| shook his head. 
| No; only tired. I guess it’s no use, Livy; 
| I guess you’ll have to give me up.” 

“But I won’t!’’ she exclaimed. 
| “You'll have to, if I give up myself. It’s more 
| than I can do, working and studying both. I 
shall be down sick if I go on; I’m all used up 
/now; I’m not myself. I feel like a girl—I 





“T can’t do any more to-night, Livy; I can’t.” | 









we'd have had a farm worth 
having! Great-gran’ther Lanham 

had six men to help with it, and we 

can’t even have one! Oh, dear!’ 

She took her candle and went 
slowly to her room, with a pitying 
ache in her heart. It was so hard 
for ’Liphe! It had been some com- 
fort hitherto to feel that she was 
helping him, but now she could not 
even do that. Her pillow was damp before she 
fell asleep. 

The next day was a holiday on account of a 
teachers’ meeting; and in the morning early 
Livy was on her way to the Whispering Rock, 
with a parcel of books in her hand. It had 
threatened rain the day before as she was leaving 


school, and her books were still in the newspaper | 


in which she had wrapped them. The heavy 
old English lettering of the title of the Norley 
Herald ran conspicuously across the package, 
which was tied with a bit of brown hair ribbon. 
She carried it carefully as she climbed down toa 
ledge near the base of the cliff. ‘There she curled 
herself up comfortably, with her back against a 
convenient projection. The lofty, lichen-studded 
surface of the main rock rising high above her 
shut out half the world. 

It was Livy’s favorite spot. Behind her, with 
the farmhouse perched half-way up the steep 


|aseent, rose Lanham Hill, around which, on 


| believe I could put my head on a cushion and | 
avoided and gains will be multiplied. Pleuro-| cry, if I hadn’t sense enough left to be ashamed. | treeless and barren, the bad lands of Norley. | her go. Gradually he had become interested in 


| I must drop one thing or the other, 
‘and the farm can’t be dropped, 
|so—” He broke off, and they were 
both silent. * 

The farm could not be dropped, 
indeed. It was the poorest farm in 
Norley, but what came from it, 
together with Joseph Lanham’s 
| meager pension, was all the little 
‘family of three had to live upon. 
The father, sickly and slightly crip- 
pled, did the cooking and what odd 
jobs he could within doors and with- 
out; Livy, a slim, brown girl of 
| sixteen, sewed and attended to other 

household matters ; and upon ’ Liphe, 
| sturdy youth not quite two years 
| older, fell the main burden of labor 
on the farm. 
He was a strong, steady, intelli- 
gent young fellow, who worked hard 
and managed better than could have 
| been expected at his age. He was 
| sweet-tempered and patient, too, and 
made few complaints of the hard lot 
to which he felt that honor and duty 
held him. One thing only had dis- 
| tressed him—the interruption of his 
| education. 

He had been a good student, but 
two years before he had had to leave 
school to take the place at home of 
an elder brother who died, and there 
seemed no chance of his ever being 
able to return. But Livy had kept 
on going to school, for she was to be 
a teacher when she was old enough, 
and this year, her own learning 
having reached the point at which 
*Liphe’s had been broken off, she 
| had taken him for her first pupil, 
| and taught him in the evening what 
she herself learned in the daytime. 
| This she had faithfully done during the fall 








|two miles’ tramp to school and back over the 


and winter, tired as she often was after her | brow of the hill the Whispering Rock descended 


three sides, swept the arid waste of the Penny- 
royal Plains, as they were called, waterless, 





On its fourth side, from the sharply sloping 


to the ledge where she lay; and below this, quite 


can be conveyed from place to place, together | snowy country roads. But now April had come, ,at the foot of the crag, was the curious valley 


with that prospective extension of rural trolley- 
lines to which I shall presently refer, will 


undoubtedly establish electricity as the motive | and under the triple burden of trying to be at | memorable and terrific earthquake, the lessening | 


| bringing with it an illness of several weeks for 


| the father, who was always ailing in the spring, 


known as Lisbon Hollow. 
Here, more than a hundred years before, that 


** WAKE UP! DON’T STARE AT 
ME IN THAT MOONY WAY.’’ 


| sound, or mistook some other sound—the rustling 
| of the dry grass, perhaps—for that of water. But 
| Livy Lanham was a firm believer in the hidden 
| brook; and lying on the sunny ledge in the mild 
|air of spring, with her head close against the 
| rock, she thought she heard it now, and wishe! 
| with all her heart it were above the ground onc 
| again. 
| Rousing herself from her despondent mood, she 
| took up her books and was about to untie th 
| parcel when a head-line of the Norley Herali/ 
| caught her eye. “Trouble For the New Wate: 
| Company,” she read, and underneath, in smaller 
| type, “Jones’s Spring Not Sufficient—Objection 
of Our Citizens to the Use of River Water- 
Possible Typhoid—At a Deadlock—The Scheme 
| May Be Given Up, After All.” 
| Livy hastily tore off the brown hair ribbon, 
| tumbled her books out on the ledge and read the 
article. How loud the Whispering Rock rippled 
and muttered as she read—unless it was the 
beating of her own heart that sounded so plainly 
in her ears! 

An hour later she returned to the house and 
told ’Liphe that she was going into town. He 
‘was surprised, and wondered why she, who was 
usually so careful and economical, had put on 
her best dress on a week-day. He could not 
know that she was going to call on the president 
of the company that had lately been organized to 
introduce city water into Norley, and that: she 
| wished to make the best impression possible. 
She had knotted up her long braids to give 
herself a greater air of dignity, and she was 
wondering as she walked along what would 
be the proper way to introduce herself. Should 
she say she was Miss Lanham, or Miss Olivia 
Lanham, or just Livy Lanham from the Lanham 
farm? She had not settled this important ques- 
tion by the time she reached the president’s house, 
|and afterward she tried in vain to remember 
| which she had said. 
| She could not even remember very distinctly 

what the president, Mr. Finch, had said to her. 
| At first he had been polite, but she had felt he 
| thought her foolish and was impatient to have 








what she had to say, and at last 
really eager; and when she left he 
had promised to bring a man who 
knew all about springs to examine 
the Hollow. Meanwhile, she was 
not to talk about the matter to any 
one, except, of course, to ’Liphe and 
her father. 

She saw ’Liphe working in the 
garden as she neared the house, and 
unable to keep her hopes to herself 
long enough to walk decorously 
around to the gate, she jumped 
nimbly over the stone wall and ran 
up to him. He straightened his 
back and pushed his hat away from 
his forehead, drawing an involun- 
tary sigh of relief at the momentary 
respite from toil. Looking at his 
sister as she approached, with her 
brown eyes sparkling, her cheeks 

* flushed, and a dimple dancing at the 
corner of her mouth, he thought 
to himself that Livy was certainly 
growing pretty ; he had never noticed 
before how pretty she was. He was 
so occupied with the surprise of this 
new thought concerning her that he 
did not hear her first words of 
greeting, but she was in no mood 
to stand still and be admired. In 
a moment he felt himself seized 
by the shoulder and briskly 
shaken. 

“?TLiphe! ’Liphe!”’ she cried 
with joyful impatience. “Wake 
up! Don’t stare at me in that 
moony way, as if you’d just 
discovered me and wondered 
what kind of new animal | 
was! Wake up— wake up al! 
over, with every one of your five 
senses, and shake your wits 

together to hear what I’ve got to say! You 


know the Whispering Rock ?” 


| “Of course I do, But —” 

“Well! And you know Lanham’s Brook?” 

| “How should I, when it’s been buried more 
| than a century?” 

“You'll know it soon, if you don’t now. © 





power for farm operations, and that without | once student, farmer and nurse, ’Liphe felt | pulsations of which, sweeping beneath the broad | ’Liphe, they’re going to dig it up again an 
any considerable preliminary extension of the | himself breaking down. As neither the farm | Atlantic, overthrew in their dying tremors chim- | use it—and it’s ours—and they’!l pay us for it— 
| nor his father could be neglected, he must give | neys on Boston houses, dried wells, opened | and we can hire a man—and the farm will be as 
| springs and tossed white sand through narrow | good as it was in Gran’ther Lanham’s day—an’ 


use of steam. While the improved facilities that 
will thus be brought into use will for a time be 
found only on the larger farms, the economy of 
their operation will be so manifest, and the 
farmer who shall continue to rely on present 
methods will be at so great a disadvantage as 
compared with his neighbor, that a farm not 
equipped with electrical machinery will be a 
curiosity within fifty years. 

The question of transportation, although not 


| up his studies. 


hire a man!”’ 
“IT know. But we can’t.” 





seamed the surface of green New England fields 
—here had .the Lisbon earthquake caught the 


“No,” she assented sorrowfully. She added, | best meadow of the Lanham farm and shaken | 
with a burst of indignant despair, “That horrid, | the life out of it. For Lanham’s Brook and | astounded ’Liphe harder and harder with each 
horrid earthquake! Why couldn’t it have spoiled | Lanham’s Pond had graced the hollow then, | explosive fragment of a sentence; what she did 
somebody else’s property and swallowed some | and watered old Ebenezer Lanham’s crops and | next was to catch him suddenly round the neck 
other potato-patch a hundred years ago? Then made his modest wealth; and these, when the and begin to ery and laugh together. 


Livy was the first to speak: “If we could only | fissures of unknown depth which suddenly | you can study all you want to—and oh, I’m %° 


| happy, so happy, so happy I don’t know what 
| to do!” 
What she had already done was to shake t 


he 


But after 
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a little while she became quieter, and was able to | of water, desired to add to his gift an artificial | iron pipe six or eight feet long, evidently the 


explain what she had done and what she hoped 
for. It was ’Liphe’s turn to be excited then. | 


The brook restored, the farm irrigated, the water spray, with a central jet which was to toss a) 


pond and a fountain. The fountain was to be 
suitable and simple—three whirling circles of 


| exhaust-pipe of a gasoline engine, which had been | 


| bent completely down by the rolling of the hull 


|on the ocean bed. There was another similar 


company leasing or buying the Hollow! He | golden ball. Arrangements were made to have | pipe near the stern. 


hardly dared to think how much it might mean. | the new water first turned on at the pond. The | 


While making an effort to pry open the deck- 


Mr. Finch and his scientific friend kept their | occasion was to be a local holiday, with a pro- | hatch, we discovered another hatch underneath 


appointment. 
came again with men and boring apparatus, and | 
other mechanical contrivances, and soon it was a | 
settled thing that Norley was to be provided with 

city water, free from all taint or suspicion of 

impurity, and fresh from the cool depths below 

the Whispering Rock. 

“A fine surprise we'll give ’em!’’ said the 
scientific man, rubbing his hands, two weeks 
after his interview with Livy. ‘No chance for 
growlers this time! This is better than Jones’s 
Spring. Why, there must be water enough down 
there to supply a metropolis !’’ 

Negotiations were begun immediately, and the 
old Hollow was bought at a price that was satis- 
factory and generous. Workmen took possession 
of the Hollow, visitors came to see it, the towns- 
people talked about it, and the Norley Herald 
gave it a full page, beginning with a column 
account of the Lisbon earthquake, and concluding 
with a eut of the new water-works as they would 
look when completed. ’Liphe and Livy were | 
mentioned, and poor Livy was made to suffer | 
from the reporter’s gallantry. 

She became so sensitive that she avoided all 
reference to the Hollow scheme and her share in 
it, and so failed to understand that her bright | 
idea had really caused her to be a person of | 
interest, and that the more people found out 
about her the more they liked her. 

Knowledge of her popularity came to her | 
suddenly. Norley possessed a little park, pre- | 
sented to the town by a wealthy former citizen, 
and this gentleman, learning of the introduction 





Finch, who was a friend of the absent donor. 
Livy and ’Liphe were present, and listened to 


| the speech with an interest which, toward its 


close, deepened suddenly to astonishment. Livy 
clutched ’Liphe’s hand. Mr. Finch had men- 
tioned her by name; he was asking her to come 
forward ; all eyes were upon her. 

“Go!” whispered ’Liphe; but he had to lead 
her to the orator. Mr. Finch held a shining ball, 
which he laid in Livy’s hand, telling her it was 
like the one in the fountain. There was but one 
difference ; it could be opened. 

He touched a tiny ridge around the middle, and 
lo! it fell apart, and within lay a graceful silver 
cup with Livy’s initials engraved upon it. It 
was a present, he explained, from the water 
company to Miss Olivia Lanham, the descendant 
of the original loser of Lanham’s Brook, and the 
originator of the plan for its recovery; and she 
was requested to drink from it the first draft 
from the fountain, to the health of the giver 
thereof and the prosperity of the town. 

The crowd cheered ; ’Liphe, pleased and proud, 


| took the pretty cup and stepped upoy a plank 


which extended from the granite curb toward 
the middle of the pond. Livy was told to press 
her finger upon a little knob. She obeyed, 
tremulous with excitement and with no steady 


hand; but beneath her light touch, with a rush, 


a gleam, a plume of spray, a dance of twinkling 
rainbows and a soft sound of falling water, the 


| brook that had been lost for more than a hundred 


years flashed again to the light of day. 


Ghe SUBMARINE SUSAN. 


BY CHARLES ADAMS. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER ONE. 
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HINGS were dull at the Sea View House, | 
and one hot August morning three of us, 
students at Columbia College, set off on an | 


happened to come there; but we were able to 
guess pretty accurately the nature of our find. 
“This is a submarine boat,” said Roseberry. 


They said but little then, but | cession, music, and a presentation speech by Mr. | the hull, forward; and this one was open, 


making it plain how the boat had filled. The 
cover or door of this open hatch was circular, of 
iron, and opened downward and outward. It 
hung awry, having been nearly torn away by the 
bumping of the hull on the bottom. 

After considerable trouble, we contrived to 
replace the submerged hatch in the bottom of the 
boat, and we then set off to borrow or hirea 
pump. 

“We must pump her out,” said Roseberry. 
“Then we will hire a team and haul the thing 
ashore, where we can open it up.”’ 

But the tools or implements we wanted could 
not be procured in that remote cove, isolated by 
sloughs and swamps. In the end we hired a 
horse and drove to Tuckerton for what we 
| required. 

On the following morning Roseberry and I 
removed the cap of the conning-tower, inserted 
our pump-hose, and after much hard work, 
| cleared the hull of water, except that a little 
| continued to leak in about the bottom hatch, and 
‘at two or three places where the seams of the 
| outer shell had started. 

McLean had gone to hire a team, and while 
awaiting his return, Roseberry and I let ourselves 





down into the hull at the top of the conning- | 


| tower. A little iron ladder of four rounds made 


| it easy to step down into the open space inside. | 


| By the light which came in through the hatch 
| and the bull’s-eyes we gained some idea of the 
| interior. There was a gasoline engine forward, 
with tanks above it for gasoline and also com- 
pressed air. Below these, along the keel, were 
other tanks, presumably for admitting sea-water 
to submerge the boat. 

In the small space which served as cabin of 
the little craft there was a sodden mass of cloth- 
ing, books, instruments and tools. Roseberry 








| turned them over. We were apprehensive at 


idle stroll along the beach. I never saw the sea | “My notion is that some fellow put out in this first of finding the bodies of the late navigators, | 
more calm; the tide was low, and presently we | craft, on a trial trip, perhaps, and either got | but the derelict had no such gruesome occupants. 
noticed what looked like the tip end of a black | drowned or abandoned it.” Forward there was another smaller compart- 
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words, The Submarine Susan, in white paint. 
Meanwhile, Roseberry had telegraphed to his 
relative, Peter Hart, a young electrician and 
mechanical engineer. Hart, on inspecting the 
derelict, became keenly interested in it. He 
declared that the hull was contrived from four 
sections of what had originally been a large iron 
“penstock,”’ eight feet in diameter, for conduct- 
ing water to a turbine at some factory. The 
whole contrivance, except the engine and dynamo, 
he said, bore internal evidence of being the work 
of some ingenious mechanic having good ideas, 
but limited means. He pronounced it good, 
safe work, however, and declared that he would 
not be afraid to go under water in it. 

During the three days following Hart’s arrival 
we sent for two barrels of gasoline, and put the 
engine and dynamo in operation. ‘lhe craft had 
not been submerged long enough materially to 
injure the machinery, except that the dynamo 
had to be taken apart and reconstructed. Hart 
connected the shaft with the crank-axle of the 
wheels, and put the Susan in motion as a land 
vehicle up and down the beach. The engine, he 
thought, was of about ten horse-power. 

Two days later he set the dynamo in motion 
and lighted up the interior by means of the 
electric light bulbs. There was an electric 
storage-battery connected with the dynamo, the 
elements of which weighed nearly twelve hundred 
pounds; much of this had to be replaced. There 
were also two large steel cylinders, capable of 
holding compressed air sufficient to last four 
men fifteen hours when the boat was submerged. 

The proprietor did not appear. Possibly he 
had lost his life while experimenting; possibly 
his boat was in some way an infringement on 
the patents of Lake, Holland and other inventors, 
and he feared legal proceedings. The blouse, 
boots and other clothing found in the air-lock 
compartment of the boat gave a certain prob- 
ability to the supposition that he had been 
drowned. 

For several days Hart amused himself by 
running,the boat up and down the beach; then 
he entered the water to a depth of four or five 
feet, using first the wheels, then the screw 
propeller. When the tanks, located in the bilge 
next to the keel, were ballasted with sea-water, 
the boat was very stable. We all took passage 
on the deck platform and went slowly alongshore, 
as if the craft were a steam-launch. Its speed 
as a surface boat was not more than four or five 
miles an hour. 

The day after the surface trip Hart declared 
that he was going to erect the exhaust-pipe, 
submerge the craft, and try its paces on the 
bottom; but Roseberry and I, mindful of the 
supposed fate of the inventor, declined to be shut 
up inside it. 

“Tt’s safe enough,” Hart insisted. “I will 
not run into more than eight or ten feet of water.” 

“Well, you go first,” we said to him. “If 
you get back all right, we will see about it then.” 

“But it really needs two or three men to 
manage it under water,”’ Hart remonstrated. 

At last McLean consented to go with him if 
he would promise not to submerge it below the 
top of the conning-tower. 

To this Hart agreed ; and getting aboard, they 
drew down the cap of the conning-tower, and 

|then moving out about fifty yards from the 
beach, admitted water to the ballast tanks till 
the boat settled on its wheels. Afterward they 
moved alongshore for as much as a mile, with 


funnel with a cap on it just breaking water about 
fifty yards out. | 

“That’s probably the wreck of a little tug- 
boat,’’ said Roseberry. 

“Perhaps somebody’s naphtha launch,” 
McLean hazarded. “Those things have some- 
times been known to disappear, you know. I 
am going out to it, anyway;” and slipping off 
his duck suit, he waded in waist-deep, then 
swam off, and caught hold of the top of the 
funnel. 

““What is it?’? Roseberry called. 

MeLean did not reply at once. He climbed 
upon something and stood only leg-deep in water, 
walking along, looking down. 

“Some sort of a mighty queer craft,” he said, 
at last. “It isn’t a tug. It isn’t a launch. I 
cannot make it out. This isn’t a smoke-stack.” 

“Fellows,” he exclaimed, after walking to | 
and fro, “this is the queerest craft you ever | 
saw !”? 

“But what does it seem like?” Roseberry | 
questioned, impatiently. | 

“I don’t know,” said McLean. 

Thereupon Roseberry and I took off our) 
clothes and swam out to it, but were not much | 
the wiser for anything we could see. The iron | 
deck, if such it could be called, was long and | 
convex, but had a little iron rail about a foot high 
running around it. At what appeared to be the | 
bows there was a little stubby bowsprit. What 
we had taken for a funnel was evidently a small | 
conning-tower for the navigator’s head. It rose | 
fifteen inches above the deck and had three 
round bull’s-eyes in it on three sides. The) 
deck seemed about thirty feet long and six feet | 
wide, | 

The craft was entirely of iron or steel; it lay 
on the sandy bottom in about nine feet of water. | 
In the deck there was a water-tight hatch, or | 
trap, secured fast from the inside. Although | 
we were about the thing until the rising tide | 
drove us away, we learned nothing more that | 
day as to what was inside it, or how it had | 





“Maybe the inventor is inside it,’’ McLean 
remarked. 

“Dead?” I asked. 

“He couldn’t well be alive,”’ replied McLean, 
“since the craft seems to be full of water.”’ 


“That would be ghastly!”’ Roseberry ex-| we succeeded in hitching the team to the boat, | part of the forenoon. 
Still, what ought | only to find that the horses were quite unable to | McLean had grown confident. 


claimed. “But it isn’t likely. 
we to do?” 

“Go in search of the local authorities,’ said 
McLean. 


ment, the manhole door of which was open; 
|and on peering into it we saw that there was 
| still another compartment in the bows. 

At eleven o’clock McLean returned with a 
man and horses. After a good deal of trouble 


| move the craft. It was not until the afternoon 
| of the next day that we got horses enough to 
haul the boat on its curious wheels up to tide- 


just the cap of the conning-tower out of water. 
Roseberry and I, meanwhile, looked on from the 
| beach. After an hour or two they went com- 
| pletely out of sight, and were moving about in 
ten or twelve feet of water for a considerable 
So far from being alarmed, 


“Tt’s all right,’’ he assured us when he came 


| ashore. “Safe as a church. We are going to 
search for wrecks to-morrow.” 


| of the matter. 


But we did not know where to find them in | mark, and then along the boards which we laid. | The next morning we all four embarked for a 
that rustic region, and we were naturally | Altogether this cost us twenty dollars; but we | preliminary trip, Hart promising not to run into 
inclined to find out all about the craft for our- | expected to recover salvage when the owner | more than fifteen feet of water. But submarine 
selves. | came to claim his property ; and by way of giving | boating is very fascinating. Once embarked 

On returning to the Sea View to dinner that | him a chance to do so, Roseberry sent a telegram | upon it, a person is quite likely to go on from 
afternoon, we thought it as well to say nothing | to a prominent New York newspaper, saying | shoal to deep water, although at first it may be 
We meant the next morning to that a mysterious submarine boat had come | terrifying to know that one is shut up inside the 
get some sort of team from the surrounding | ashore a few miles from the Sea View House. | boat, and to see the greenish flicker of the water 
country and haul the strange craft ashore. A reporter appeared on the scene next day, a /| outside the bull’s-eyes. Yet the first morning 

During the night, however, the weather became | versatile young man, who declared that the craft | that Roseberry and I joined Hart and McLean 
rainy, with a southeast wind and a considerable | was a cross between Simon Lake’s Argonaut | we hardly realized that we were under water, 
sea. At nine o’clock the next forenoon, when | and Holland’s submarine torpedo-boat, but that | for the engine was working steadily, and the 
we went back to the scene of our discovery, the it was a cheaper, smaller craft than either. In | whole space inside was brilliantly lighted. 
craft had been driven farther ashore, and lay in | his opinion it was the achievement of some! The boat trundled slowly along on the hard 
about five feet of water at low tide, partly | ingenious man who had hoped to make a fortune | sand of the bottom, with occasionally a slight 
exposed, with the waves breaking over it. | out of it, but had most probably been drowned jolt as the wheels passed over a bit of wreckage 
During the afternoon it rolled still farther up, | while experimenting with it. |or a tide gully. Barely enough sea-water had 
and on the following morning, when the storm| The reporter’s account of the derelict was been admitted to the ballast tanks to overcome 
had abated, the hull had come into three feet of | published the next day, and we now waited for | the buoyancy of the water outside, and but 
water at low tide, and looked, where the side | claimants to appear. But a week passed, and | slight weight rested on the three wheels. 
lay exposed to view from the beach, like a very | no one seemed to have lost a submarine boat. Like McLean, Roseberry and I were soon 
large, long steam-boiler with taper ends. On| Meanwhile we searched the interior thoroughly | willing to go into deeper water. A slight leak 
wading out, we were able to determine clearly |for clues. The books were nearly reduced to | about two of the seams had to be calked that 
that the craft was a submarine boat. pulp. One was a treatise on navigation, another | afternoon, however, and it was not until the 

About the bows were clustered three bull’s- | was Ganot’s “Physics,” and a third was a volume | next morning that we actually made what may 

eyes; there were also one astern and one on each | of “Coast Surveys.” In the latter, which had | be termed our first submarine voyage. We were 
side, amidships. On both sides of the keel, and | lain under an iron bar, wasa newspaper clipping, | feeling courageous when we embarked, and 
nearer to the bows than to the stern, were wheels | entitled “Jersey’s Treasure Ships.” It was an | Hart remarked that he considered the boat as 
three feet in diameter, with broad, ribbed tires. | account of vessels containing gold and silver | safe as any steamship. 
Directly astern was another wheel which might | that had been wrecked on the New Jersey coast| Six hours later he would hardly have said that ; 
have served as a rudder, we thought. Above | during the last hundred and fifty years. McLean | but when he spoke so jauntily, none of us really 
this wheel, where the hull terminated in a peak, | deemed this clipping evidence that the boat had | knew anything of submarine navigation and its 
was a screw propeller fifteen inches in diameter. | been secretly built to search for these old wrecks. | peculiar perils. 
From the deck, amidships, issued a two-inch| On the iron plating inside the cabin were the 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Some remarkable relics of the early 
civilization in Egypt have recently been unearthed 
and deposited in the British Museum. Among 
them is a beautiful impression of a royal seal 
which represents the king wrestling with a 
hippopotamus and spearing a crocodile. That 
must have’ been the king’s busy day. 

“Age is opportunity no less than youth,” 
said Longfellow in the poem commemorative of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the graduation of his 
Bowdoin College class. A recent political event 
furnishes an illustration of the truth of the 
remark. Paris Gibson, the newly elected senator 
from Montana, graduated at Bowdoin half a 
century ago. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


This would be a stupendous task. But what a 
| delight it would be to recall the name of some 
long-lost schoolmate, and to find out, in case he 
were still living in the United States, his address 
and occupation. It might also be interesting to 
see how many persons of your own name there 
are in the country, and such facts as this directory 
might contain about them. 

The chief chemist of the Department of 
Agriculture has been making a close study of 
the connection between typhoid and other germ- 
diseases and the consumption of raw vegetables. 
| He now announces that the prevalence of such 
| diseases at certain seasons of the year may often 
| be traced to the eating of raw vegetables grown 
| near cities, on land fertilized by refuse from sewers 
| and by other city offal. He considers this danger 
| important enough to warrant either the steriliza- 
| tion of such fertilizers by oil of vitriol, or the 
| sterilization of the raw vegetables by washing 
| them in tartaric acid and rinsing in pure water. 
| A three per cent. solution of tartaric acid will 
| kill disease-germs, and even if a little of the 
| substance should remain after rinsing, it is 
| neither unpleasant to the taste nor injurious to 
|health. In fact, it is found in considerable 





The Paris seamstresses have gone on a quantity in grapes. 


strike for shorter hours and higher wages, and 
American dressmakers have formed a union for 
effecting prompt payment for garments delivered. 
On the other hand, an American lady has sued a 
famous dressmaker of Paris for wasting her time 
trying on a gown that did not fit. Her plea that 
nine fittings for one gown was a condition calling 
for damages has been sustained by the French 
court. 


Andrew Carnegie’s last speech to his 
workmen at Homestead contained a passage 
well worth remembering. ‘Labor, capital and 
business ability,’ he said, “are the three legs of 
a three-legged stool. Neither is first, neither is 
second, neither is third. There is no precedence, 
all being equally necessary.”” All efforts to make 
the stool stand on one leg or on two have been 
failures, but when it rests on all three it is hard 
to upset. aS 


President Hadley of Yale madea striking 
classification of society in a recent address on the 
development of a public conscience. Humanity, 
he said, is made up of two classes. Individuals of 
the one participate in the business of life for what 
they can get out of it, of the other for what they 
can put into it. It is not, however, a paradox 
that those who put most into life are also, in the 
largest and best sense, those who get most out 
of it. 


What are the two changes in the personal 
appearance of people which would most surprise 
a Rip Van Winkle, opening his eyes after a sleep 
of a century? According to a recent observer, 
they would be the number of persons, young and 


old, who were wearing glasses, and the few of | 


any age who were pitted with smallpox. A very 
agreeable exchange. Perhaps another century 
will teach man how to recover normal eyesight, 
as well as to save the smoothness of his skin. 


One still hears predictions that the bicycle 
will soon go the way of the roller-skating rink 
and the toboggan slide. Very likely those who 
have taken it up merely as a fashion or a fad are 
now creating business for the second-hand stores 
and junk-shops; but the wheel is to be classed 
among the permanent utilities, and not merely as 
a provisional pastime. The demand may increase 
less rapidly than heretofore, but there is no 
probability of a falling off—except on the part 
of the novices. 


Thirty-eight inventors have taken out a 
hundred or more each of United States patents 
since the beginning of the year 1872. Mr. Edison 
leads all with seven hundred and forty-two 
patents, Prof. Elihu Thomson is credited with 
four hundred and forty-four, and Mr. Westing- 
house and Sir Hiram S. Maxim both occupy 
high places on this modern roll of honor. Should 
our government set out to “decorate” the men 
who contributed most to national wealth and 
progress during the nineteenth century, the list 
of inventors would yield names as deserving as 
any to be found in the record of statesmen or 
soldiers. 


The servant question in South Africa is 
one of the minor problems which must be worked 
out, war or no war. A correspondent of a daily 
paper complains of his experience with his Zulu 
houseboy, who had been paid the evening before. 
At one in the morning the servant was discovered 
leaving the house in heavy marching order, 
carrying his belongings. There had been no 
disagreement. It simply was a case of “moving 
on,” from a desire for change. The Zulu mind 
seems to have regarded giving notice as superflu- 
ous. American housekeepers have encountered 
similarly constituted minds, which, nevertheless, 
do not impel them to select the middle of the 
night for their exodus. 

The census office disapproves of the pro- 
posal to have a national directory made up from 
the facts collected by the enumerators last June. 
The suggestion was to publish names, addresses 
and occupations; to have the volumes made up 
by localities, but with a series of index volumes 
giving all the names alphabetically arranged. 


| 
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SELF - MEASURED WISDOM. 


We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow; 
Our wiser sons no doubt will think us so. 
Pope. 
* © 


A NOBLE GIFT. 


NE of the most striking features of modern 
American life is the accumulation of 
immense fortunes in the hands of indi- 

viduals. In place of the millionaire we have 
that awkwardly named but potent personage, 
the “multimillionaire.” It is not surprising that 
his development is regarded with some concern. 
Great wealth is great power; and it makes a 
vast difference to the community whether it is 
used for the public good or wholly for selfish 
ends. 


One thing at least may be said by way of 
relieving solicitude upon this matter: that if 
Americans have acquired the art of getting great 
fortunes, not a few of them have learned to give 
generously from their abundance. The Ameri- 
can endowments of colleges, libraries, hospitals 
and other institutions for the material, intellec- 
tual and moral improvement of the people mount 
up every year to a total which amazes observers 
in other countries, where such enterprises grow 
more slowly. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who holds to the 
principle that it is a disgrace for a man to die 
rich, signalized his recent retirement from active 
business by creating a fund of five million dollars 
for the benefit of his former workmen. The 
income of one-fifth is to be devoted to the support 
of libraries which he had established among 
them. The income of the remainder is to be 
used for aiding the injured, pensioning the aged, 
and relieving the families of those who are killed 
by accidents. 

Mr. Carnegie did not make this gift as an act 
of charity. In his letter announcing it, he 
described it as a recognition “of the deep debt 
which he owed to the workmen who had con- 
tributed to his success.”” This is a form of debt 
which, unhappily, not all successful business 
men and industrial leaders recognize; but just 
so far as it is acknowledged and frankly met, as 
in Mr. Carnegie’s gift, social problems are 
greatly simplified. 
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FOR BETTER ROADS. 


HIS month and the next comprise the 
Ey period of the year when most of the repair 

work on country roads is done, at least in 
the northern half of the United States. The 
National Good Roads Association has therefore 
chosen an opportune time for an enterprise in 
which the Illinois Central Railroad is engaged. 

Some time in April a special ‘‘good roads train,” 
carrying government engineers, road-making ma- 
chines from various firms, with expert operators 
and representatives of the association, is to make 
a trip between Chicago and New Orleans, 
stopping at fifteen or twenty places on the way, 
and constructing at each place a mile section of 
good road to serve as an illustration of what can 
and should be done. The service of the train, 
machines, operators and civil engineers is free; 
but each community is expected to furnish other 
labor, and teams and material. 

As the purpose of the enterprise is principally 
educational, a convention will be held at each 
stopping-place. Printed matter pertaining to 
good roads will be distributed, and practical hints 
given upon such matters as drainage and avail- 
able materials. The experts will consider the 
conditions peculiar to each region, and suggest 
the method which will give the best results at 
the least expense. Also, wherever it is possible, 
a@ permanent organization will be formed ‘to 
continue the work thus begun. 

Since this expedition was projected, several 
other railroads have offered to perform a like 
service for places along their own lines, and the 
League of American Wheelmen hopes to send 
out a similar train during the summer. 

The work promises important results. Every 
mile of good road calls new attention to the 
elongated mud-puddles and corrugated dust-heaps 








COMPANION. 


which now unite village with village; and by 
and by it will be understood that poor means 
of communication cost the dweller in the country 
more money than good roads, and that they 
deprive him of comforts and advantages which 
he need not forego. 

* © 


PREVENTION. 


Better build schoolrooms for the boy 
Than cells and gibbets for the man. 
£liza Cook. 


* ¢ 


RISEN FROM ITS RUINS. 


ERHAPS no more remarkable instance of 
rapid recovery from almost total wreck 
was ever known than that of Galveston, 

destroyed in the terrible flood of last September. 
Its dwelling-houses had been swept away, and 
many of its most substantial commercial buildings 
were injured beyond repair. Seventeen million 
dollars’ worth of its property was wasted at a 
stroke, and six thousand of its inhabitants were 
slain. Yet the hapless island town found cour- 
age after the storm, and determined to live. 

In seven days the railway bridge to the main- 


and open to travel, and less than six months 
after the disaster not only all the railway-tracks, 
but the wharves, elevators and warehouses had 
been rebuilt, larger and better and more in 
number than before; and the surviving islanders 
are housed in more than a thousand comfortable 
dwellings. 

The terrible relics of the September tragedy 
have been cleared away, and industry, trade and 
hopeful activity of every kind are once more 
making busy days. A nation’s sympathy and 
contributions have helped the people, but no less 
the brave, swift rally of this stricken city is a 
notable example of American recuperative energy 
and pluck. It gives the lie to the proverbial 
inertia of southlanders. 

Plans for the future safety of the island are 
already forming, and will be put into effect as 
soon as the more immediate needs are provided 
for. 

A sea-wall may be built, or more probably, a 
general filling in of the land, raising the surface 
five or six feet, will place the new city beyond 
the reach of a flood from the Gulf. One of its 
local newspapers courageously says: “ Difficulties 
present the opportunities for great achievements, 
and out of the depths Galveston is struggling to 
her former position, and learning strength.”’ 


*& © 
A LESSON FROM LITERATURE. 


N az literary history of America recently 
published it has been forcibly pointed out 
that the literature of our country stands 
almost alone in its cleanness of thought and 
word. This is perhaps the more remarkable 


because the most characteristic products of | 


American literature have been in the field of | work for her if necessary, visits her, writes to he: 
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boat is worth more than the boat costs. At th. 
time of the Newport manceuvers last year it wa- 
shown that the Holland—although watched fo 
—could have torpedoed three ships without bein: 
discovered. Had they been hostile ships 
imagine the panic helplessness of their crews i; 
the presence of such an enemy. It is the dang: 

that cannot be faced, foreseen or guarded agains 
that turns otherwise brave men into cowariis 
and decides the result of battles. 


* @¢ 


EX - PRESIDENTS. 


HE death of General Harrison leaves M) 
+ Cleveland as the only living ex-President. 
and there cannot be a second until 1905 
at the earliest. When Mr. Cleveland becan: 
President in 1885 there were three ex-Presidents 
living, Grant, Hayes and Arthur. Two of then: 
died within twenty months. President Hayes 
lived until 1893, and was for a great part of th: 
time after Mr. Arthur’s death the only living 
ex-President. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War, in 1861, a 
remarkable number of ex-Presidents were alive 


| Van Buren, at an advanced age, Tyler, who 


land, broken by the furious sea, was repaired oonoysed the cause of the South, Fillmore, 


Pierce and Buchanan. It seemed as if these 
men had been spared to witness the dramatic 
culmination of the events in which they had 
played so conspicuous an historic part. ‘T'yler 
and Van Buren both died during the war; the 
other three lived some years after its close. 

When Lafayette revisited this country in 1824, 
although his friend Washington was no more, he 
found Adams, Jefferson and Madison, all of 
Washington’s successors in the presidential 
office, still living. “What to do with our ex- 
Presidents” must have seemed to him a serious 
question. 

Of late years our Presidents have not, asa rule, 
long survived their term of service. ‘The strain 
of their office is tremendous, and appears to be 
increasing with the years. Whatever the Amer- 
ican people can suggest to lighten the demands 
upon their President, they should make haste 


to do. 
* © 


IN THE CARE OF THE QUEEN. 


HE organ of the “‘Girls’ Friendly Society” in 
London gives an instance of the zeal and 
fidelity with which Queen Victoria fulfilled 

a duty once undertaken. 

This society is probably the largest organization 
of women in the world. It originated in England. 
but now extends to this country, to the continent 
and to all of the British colonies. Its object, as is 
pretty generally known, is to draw women of 
every rank closer together by mutual help and 
acts of Christian kindness. The members who 
are so fortunate as to have education or money 
support and teach schools for their poorer sisters. 
Cooking, sewing and the management of a home 
and children are taught in these schools. 

Each associate is given charge of one of the 
poorer members; she watches over her, finds 


humor—a field in which uncleanness of thought when absent, stands ready so long as they both 


| and word have elsewhere flourished most. 


The fact is not mentioned here for the sake of 
patting ourselves, as a nation, on the back in any 
self-righteous way. If it happens that our liter- 
ature, which is the record of our national life, 
has the grace of purity, it is something for which 
to be humbly thankful. 

At the same time it is something more than 
this. The student of history finds examples of 
patriotism and incentives to courage in the records 
of great events and lives. This is what the 
history of action has to give to the individual. 
Literature, which is the record of thought and 
feeling, has something equally personal and real 
for every thoughtful reader. 

Let us win as much, then, from American 
literature as from American history. The 
national life, as shown in fiction and poetry, has 
been clean and pure. It is for the present and 
comiing generations to provide future poets and 
novelists with their themes. The individual has 
his duty—to help in keeping the stream of 
American life clear of the mud which has stained 
the literatures of other lands. 


® ¢ 


SUBMARINE BOATS. 


HE British naval estimates for 1901-2 call 
[tor tore than one hundred and fifty 
; million dollars, mostly for ship-building. 
The building program is headed with three 
battle-ships and six armored cruisers; but the 
most interesting feature of it is the provision for 
five submarine boats of the Holland type. 

France has already forty submarine boats of 
what is believed to be an inferior type. This 
country owns the original Holland boat, which 
is now under experiment at Annapolis, and six 
more are building, probably to be delivered in 
July. But the British admiralty has hitherto 
held a very conservative attitude toward this 
class of war-ship, an attitude which Germany 
still maintains. 

Yet it need not be very expensive for any 
nation to experiment. A submarine boat costs 
only about as much as an ordinary torpedo-boat. 
Although one might argue that she lacks the 
torpedo-boat’s sea-going capacity, the obvious 
answer is that she does not need it. The first 
duty of submarine craft would be to protect 
harbors and to fight off blockading ships. 

The “moral effect”? produced by a submarine 





| live to help her. They are, in a word, friends and 


sisters—daughters of one Heavenly Father. 

The list of English associates includes most of 
the royal and noble women of the kingdom, and 
was headed by the queen. With many of these 
the duty ends by lending their names and paying 
their annual dues, but the queen was as zealous a 
member as the poorest girl in her dominions. She 
took a poor young woman as her especial charge, 
and faithfully gave her counsel and personal help. 

After the girl was grown she emigrated to this 
country, but her royal friend did not loose her 
hold upon her, although her hands were full of the 
cares of a great empire. Twice each year this 
poor girl received a letter written by the queen 
herself, not dictated to a secretary. The last 
came but a short time before death claimed the 
foremost woman in the world. 

Foremost and beloved by all nations, not because 
of her power or resplendent rank, but because 
that with them she never ceased to be a true, 
womanly woman. 

® © 


POLITE LITTLE SPANIARDS. 


PANISH children, as Miss Katharine Le« 
Bates depicts them in her recent book on 
Spain, are among the most charming in the 

world. They are exquisitely polite, even from 
babyhood. One day in the park at Seville Pre 
fessor Bates noticed a pretty baby of eighicc! 
months carried in the arms of a young womal 
and stopped to admire him. The result w:> 
startling. 

“Not in the least expecting this infant, whose 
rosy face was bashfully snuggled into his youn: 
aunt’s neck, to understand, I said to her, ‘What « 
fine little fellow!’ Whereupon Master Roly-Poly 
suddenly sat up straight on her arm, ducked |i- 
head in my direction, and gravely enunciate: 
‘Es favor que usted me hace’ (It is a complimen' 
you pay me). 

“I could hardly recover from the shock in tin 
to make the stereotyped rejoinder, ‘No es favo’ 
es justicia’ (No compliment, but the truth). 7° 
this Don Chubbykins sweetly returned, ‘Mil gi 
cias’ (A thousand thanks); and I closed t's 
uncanny dialogue with the due response, ‘No /“s 
merece’ (It does not merit them).” 

Not in words only were the little Spaniards of 4 
most winning and gracious courtesy. 

“In Mrs. Gulick’s school mere midgets of ~!* 
and eight, returning from class, will not close |! e 
doors of their rooms if you are in sight, althous! 
perhaps seated at a reading-table at the far end ©! 
the corridor, lest they should appear inhospita)! 

“On our return from Italica a thirsty child ©! 
seven, heated to exhaustion with the sun and f:!! 
of that Andalusian pienic, refused to touch tle 
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aniseed water which some good Samaritan had 
handed up to the dusty carriage until the glass 
had been offered to every one else, driver included, 
jeaving little enough for her.” 

When they were coming back at midnight from 
ti ie feria this same nifia of gentle memory, stag- 

ering and half-crying with sleepiness, would not 
pr precede any of her elders in entering the home 
door. 

“After you,” she sobbed, with hardly voice 
enough to add, “and may you all rest well.” 

“The same to you,” chorused the adults troop- 
ing by, and her faint murmur followed: “Many 
thanks.” 

‘Shall I give you this fan when I go away,” 
Miss Bates asked her once, “or would you rather 
have it now to take to the party?” 

she wanted it then and there, but she answered, 
“} shall be best pleased to take it when you like 
best to give it.” 

So natural is politeness to Spanish childhood, so 
far are the little ones from regarding it as a thing 
enforeed or artificial, that it creeps with no sense 
of incongruity into their very prayers. The brief 
bedtime petition of young Spain is quaintly like 
and unlike the familiar ‘““Now I lay me” of our 


own land: 
Jesus, Joseph, Mary, 
Your little servant k 
wee with your Ler permission, 
Ilay me down to sleep 
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NAPOLEON’S MAGNETISM. 


A clergyman relates in the Spectator that while 
working in London in 1887 as a curate to Rev. 
Canon Fleming he was called in his vicar’s absence 
to administer a religious service in Eaton Square 
to Admiral Eden, an aged retired officer of the 
royalnavy. After the service was over the admiral 
took the clergyman’s hand, and said: 

“Shake hands with me, young man. There are 
not many alive who can say what I can say. You 
are talking with a man who has talked with 
Napoleon the Great.” 

“Sir,” said the curate, “that is history. May I 
hear more ?” 

The old admiral then said he was once returning 
with the fleet from the West Indies, and touched 
at St. Helena. His admiral said, “I am going up 
to Longwood to pay my respects to Napoleon, and 
the senior midshipman comes with me.” 

“I was the senior midshipman,” continued 
Admiral Eden, “and so I went. We waited for 
Napoleon in an outer room, and you must imagine 
how eagerly I expected his entrance. The door 
was thrown open at last and in he came. He was 
short and fat, and nothing very attractive but for 
his eye! My word, sir, I had never seen anything 
like it. 

“After speaking to the admiral he turned to me, 
and then I understood for the first time in my life 
what was the meaning of the phrase, ‘A born 
ruler of men.’ I had been taught to hate the 
French as I hated the devil; but when Napoleon 
looked at me there was such power and majesty 
in his look that if he had bade me lie down that 
he might walk over me I would have done it at 
once, Englishman although I was. The look on 
Napoleon’s face was the revelation of the man 
and the explanation of his power. He was born 
to command.” 

Midshipman Eden was not the only Englishman, 
“taught to hate the French,” who came under 
the spell of Napoleon’s magnetism. Two British 
naval officers, Hotham and Senhouse, were deeply 
impressed. 

“The admiral and myself,” writes Senhouse, 
“have both discovered that our inveteracy has 
oozed out like the courage of Acres in ‘The 
Rivals.’ ” 

Lord Keith’s tribute was even more emphatic. 

“Confound the fellow!” he said. “If he had 
obtained an interview with his royal highness [the 
Prince Regent], in half an hour they would have 
been the best friends in England.” 

The erew of the Bellerophon declared of their 
country’s enemy: “ Well, they may abuse that 
man as much as they please, but if the people of 
England knew him as well as we do they would 
hot touch a hair of his head.” 

The crew of the Northumberland were of similar 
mind, saying, “He is a fine fellow, who does not 
deserve his fate.” . 2 
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HOW HE REMEMBERED. 


Remembering names is one of the hardest tasks 
of a public man. Speaker Henderson tells a story 
of his going to Washington on a visit many years 
ago, when he had a few minutes’ conversation one 
morning with Mr. Blaine, who was then Speaker 
of the House, 

Six years later he again visited the capital on 


business, and after staying in the hotel several | 
days met Mr. Blaine, who promptly called him by | 


name. Before accepting this as a miraculous feat 
of emory, Mr. Henderson questioned one of the 
Waiters, who said: 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Blaine asked who you were, and I 
told him, ‘Mr. Henderson of Iowa.’” 


Many are the devices that most public men are | 


compelled to employ to bring back to memory a 
name which they think they ought to remember. 
The late Congressman Brosius of Pennsylvania 
told of talking with a constituent for nearly an hour 
Without being able to think of his name, when 
suddenly the man lifted his foot enough to show 
the tacks “quilted” on the sole of his shoe, which, 
according to the fashion of that time, bore his 
initials. Then the name came to him. 
eS & 


A SCOTTISH ECHO. 


The late Sims Reeves was fond of telling a story 

that related to an early engagement in Glasgow, 
Which was arranged through a metropolitan 
agency. One of the items on the program was 
“Hail, Smiling Morn,” and of course Mr. Reeves | 
Was put down for the solo portion. The chorus | 
consists of an echo, and the London agent assured 
~ <—— that a satisfactory choir had been 

rage 








The whole matter was settled hurriedly. Mr. | 
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Reeves was at first disinclined to accept, as other | 
engagements prevented him from reaching Glas- tifrice’”’ whitens the teeth without injury. 


gow in time for a rehearsal with the choir. 

“Don’t worry about that, my dear sir,”’ said the | 
agent. “You will find the choir perfect.” 

The concert was a success, and in due course 
“Hail, Smiling Morn,” was called for. When the 
soloist came to the lines requiring an echo he 
delivered them in his best manner—“At whose 
bright presence darkness flies away.” Imagine 
his horror when the echo repeated his words in 
the broadest Scotch: 

“Flees awa’, flees awa’!” 

Yet Sims Reeves averred that not a person in 
the audience smiled or appeared to see anything 
incongruous. When he talked over the matter 
with a bailie after the concert the good man 
assured him: 

“That’s just nothing at all. You were a little 
wrong in your pronunciation and the echo was 
correct. You see it was a Scottish echo.” 
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ELECTRICAL POSSIBILITIES. 


In discussing the noiseless possibilities of the 
future, the editor of the Electrical Review gives 
this hopeful outlook for the future: 


In the ideal city distracting noises will be 
unknown, and dirt and all unclean things will be 
kept without its pale. i oka the magician 
that can, and Ls my aed will, work the change. 

This admirable day may not be so far away. 
Electric power stations and electric light stations | 
are being located farther and r away from 


the city’s heart; the horse-car, the steam locomo- 
tive, en in the » bacon, = coal stove, 
are one li bein uiet, odor- 


ess and aie e ae c aioe by the electric 
i and surely but slowly by the electric 
heater 

The rubber-tired electromobile is bday =A replac- 
ing the driven horse, and will repla a im not only 
for driving but for heavy hauling purposes. 

The awful and constant volume of sound of his 
unnumbered thousands of iron-shod feet hammer- 
ing resounding pavements will disap forever, 
and with it mt cent. of the filth and odor 
of the street. th the passage of the horse will 
go also the stone pavements. 
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A JUDGE JUDGED. 








John Marshall day has brought out a flood of | 


anecdotes about the great Chief Justice of the 
United States. The World’s Work relates that 


once, as the judge was travelling toward Raleigh, | 


North Carolina, in a stick gig, his horse went off 
the road and ran over a sapling, so tilting the 
vehicle that it could move neither to the right nor 
to the left. 


As the judge sat aye ® up a way out of his 
dilemma an old negro came al 3 

Old marster, ” said he, “what fer you don’t back 
your horse?’ 

The jurist thanked him for the suggestion, 
backed the horse, and promising to leave a dollar 
at the inn for the good advice, went on his way. 

The ne: ealled at the inn, and — the oe 
awaiting He took me looked at it and sa 

“He was a — sho. Cohaesees iis 
forehe head sign ficantly--“he “didn't have much in 

re.” 





e & 
PREOCCUPATION. 


One of the familiar figures in our large cities is 


the busy “suburbanite” who, apparently, does all | 
his reading on the trains that carry him to and | 


from the down-town district. 


m.' elderly citizen of Sed class bye dag ag a 
rey one evening, sitting alone in a sea 

witht his nose braced against the seat in front of 
him, ond Lape intensely absor' in his evening 
newspaper, n the train on which he was riding 
ran into the rear Pend of a train just ahead. The 
engineer saw the danger in time to apply the 
brakes and avert a serious disaster, but the shock 
was severe enough to throw one of the passengers 
forward and knock off the hat of the busy subur- 
banite in question. 

He merely muttered, = he ig uncer up his A 
and ad on with his" 








mes think you might br; appene ive apologized for 
a 


® 
ON PAROLE. 


A fine Jersey cow which had escaped from her 








owner’s lot and was roaming the streets of Mem- 
phis at will was roped in by a pound officer. 
This action, says the Memphis Scimitar, evoked 
a@ moving appeal to the chief of police from her | 
owner: 
“Chief Richards, Old Friend. The pound man 
hauied ~ cow into court this morning for prowl- 
ing. As it was her first offense, please have her | 
let off with as light a fine as possible. 
“G. W. Davis.” | 
Underneath this letter Chief Richards scribbled 
the following instruction to the pound man: 
“Release the old cow referred to on her own 
recognizance.” | 
& © 
LINGUISTIC TRIUMPH IN CHINA. 
It was during the height of the late military 


| troubles in China, and an English correspondent 


was standing near two Alsatians of the German 
troops. One said to the other: 
“Schang, sa d@’sunn schun?” (John, is the 


sun shining 
His a Fa, replied: “Ja, d’sunn schynt schun 


| i 4 Y ay sun has been shining a long ‘g <" 
Ss 


An English soldier chanced 
renee | qeaversegise was progressing, and he | 
sto © listen. Then he exclaimed feelingly 

with oa ent mL } 

aeWonderful fellers these Germans! Only been 
here a week, and blowed if they ain't talking 
Chinese already!” 


pass as th 





} 
ONLY IN SELF-DEFENSE. | 


An elderly woman who had brought up her 
children on the “ Go-and-see-what-Joe-is-doing- | 
and - tell- him - to - stop,-and-if-he-won’t-stop,-whip- | 
| him!” lines was talking with a young mother 
about her one hopeful, and it came out that he | 
had been spared the rod. 

“Do you mean to say a you never whip him?” | 
exclaimed the elder wom: 

“Never. That is—nev or_exeepti in self-defense,”’ 
was the faltering reply. 


COMPANION. 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
[Adv. 
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in the West are 
very short of tele- 
—_ Ko 


here, and when competent we will help to start you | 
in the service and furnish you a pass to your desti- 
nation. Write for catalogue. School 29 years old. 

VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 
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nor Stammer” 
= rr a Stammerer.”” | 
pr, % J, § ley. Semi Prin- 
c alley Seminary, 
A writes: 
“lw was a cues > stamme er. | 
er from my youth. I am| 
now a free man. I have 
been cured six years after | 
stammering 50 years, by | 
Dr. E. 8. Johnston.” 
February 19, 1901, Mrs. 
Dr. Winston writes: ** 
P press indorse him 
as one of the purest and 
best men we have ever 
known. The cures he| 


effects seem more like | 

stammering 40 yea miracles.” 
Refers by permission to Bishops C, D. Foss ona! 
H. Fowler of Church, ‘and Yow John Wan- | 
amaker of Phitedeiphia. who have sent us pupils. | 
Summer Session at Atlantic City from to | 
Write at once for 67- Page eee | to the vhs | 
_ Estab. 17 years. 
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CRESCENT 
Bicycles 


EASY RUNNING 
EVER READY 








Every Style 
of Bicycle 


Cushion Frame 
Chainless $65 
An ideal bicycle. 
ri 

Bevel-Gear 
Chainless 
$50 and $60 
For all sorts of riders. 
a 
Cushion Frame 
Chain Models 
$50 
For easy riders. 
we 
New Model 
No. 61 $50 
The most beautiful 
bicycle you ever saw. 
ri 
Crescent 
Roadsters 
$35 and $25 
For men and women. 
a 


Crescents for 
Children $22 


ee 8 at 
QUALITY COUNTS 
That’s why there are more Crescent 
Bicycles ridden than any other 
See them and try them at the store of 
our local agent. The next best thing is 
to send for our beautiful new Catalogue, 
which tells all about them and shows them 
as well as they can be shown on paper. 


CRESCENT SALES DEPARTMENT 
Main Office : 497-501 Wells St., Chicago, lil. 


Eastern Branch: 36 Warren Sireet, . . New York 
Pacific Coast Branch: 411 Market St., San Francisco 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
Ad orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Suits 


and Skirts for 
Summer. 


“THE styles for 
Spring and 
Summer are 

deci iedly pretty and 

distinctly new—en- 
tirely different from 


anything shown 
heretofore. Is it 
not worth your 
while to write for 
our new Catalogue 
and a selected line 
ofsamplesof thema- 
terials from which 
we make our suits 


and skirts? Many 
readersof thispaper 
are our regular pa- 
trons, but perhaps 
you have never had 
a garment from us 
May we not mail 
you our Catalogue 
and Samples ? 
Remember that 
we keep no ready- 
made garments, but 
make every thing 
especially to order. 
Prices are lower 





than ever before 
The garment which 
we make you must 
fit and give satis- 
faction—if not, send it back and we will refund 
your money. Our Catalogue illustrates: 
Tailor-Made Suits ... . $8 up. 
Visiting Costumes, lined 
throughout with excellent 
taffeta silk .. - - $15 up. 
Skirts, $4up. Wash ‘Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-Day Skirts ... . $5 up. 
Wash Dresses ..... . $4up. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
The Catalogue and Samples tell you all you want 
to know about our garments; they will be sent /ree 
for the asking—promptly, too. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO.,, 
119 & 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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Boy’s 
Sailor 
Blouse 


Of Basket Weave 
Cotton Cheviot, in 
pink, light blue 
and white,trimmed 
with wide row of 
white and sailor 
Knot. 


Sizes, 3 to 10 Years, 


98c. 


By mail, postage paid, 4 cents extra. 





Our catalogue, in new form, listing mearly 
2,000 Articles for Children, 


more than half of them illustrated, sent on re- 
ceipt of this advertisement and 4 cts. postage. 


ADDRESS DEPT. 15, 


60-62 W. 23d St., New York. 



































of pencil and sosuther tricks. 
the “Shooting Tops” game with the top that SHOOTS 
is immense sport The finest top in the world. 
If not at your dealer's yet, sent postpaid for 19 cents. 
Amenican Toy & Aov. Co. Gye Gis. 
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SUSPENDER WAIST 


| 
Mothers of Boys! | 


oa 


Here is just what you have beea looking for. 


An article that combines both sus 
of the body—weight of clothing 
buttons cannot pull off. 
placed for both drawers and trousers. 

ractical. 
made, of best materials throughout. 
12 and 14 years, 65c. 


nder and waist. 

rne by shoulders. 
Can be worn with either shirt waist or blouse—buttons properly 
Side loops for hose supporters. 
Does not need washing; not soon outgrown; very cool for summer wear. 
Practically indestructible. 
If your dealer does not keep them, send direct to the manufacturers. 


Does not bind the arms, waist or any part 
Gives to every motion of the body and 


Hygienic, Scientific and 
Strongly 
Sizes, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 years, 50c., 


KNOTHE BROS,, 122 and 124 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








MAKE YOUR LAWN 


iN THE NATURAL WAY BY SOWING 


HENDERSON'S LAWN GRASS SEED 


(Avoid the use of Sod and all its attendant evils.) 
Our catalogue of “EVERYTHING FOR THE LAWN” sent free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


386 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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HO bides beneath a roof to-day, 
If he may set his foot abroad 
Along the woodsy outland way, 
Is little better than a clod! 


There is no thing in all the land 
That does not seem articulate ; 
The grasses smile, and understand 
The vireo calling to his mate. 
Tall pine-tops unto pine-tops breathe 
In sighings murmurous as the sea; 
And through the birchen Gopse beneath 
There runs a fluting harmony. 
In the half-dusks of tangled green 
The pale wild-rose’s censer burns, 
And in each hollow may be seen 
The fragile laceries of the ferns. 
While over all, for all to share, 
Placid and pure and wide and high, 
Mist-winnowed by the searching air, 
Broods motherly God’s open sky. 
Then grip the oak-staff, ye who may, 
And set the pilgrim foot abroad! 
Who, willing, bides within to-day 
Is little better than a clod! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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FAME. 

Who follows Fame follows a siren tongue 

O’er slippery steeps, through marshes masked 

with bloom, 

Lured on by lilies, and by serpents stung, 

Now dazed with sun, now overswept by gloom; 
At fall of night, perchance, he grasps his prize— 

A wreath of laurel that to-morrow dies! 

Emma C. DowD. 
® © 


ONE OF HIS ANGELS. 


UR years ago the doctor spent a 
fortnight with his old college friend, 
Judge Rush. 

The visit wasa painful one. The 
old Rush mansion was stately as 
. : ever; the white-haired judge as 
‘warm-hearted and chivalric as when he was a 
schoolboy. But his only son, Harry, had married 
a village girl whom the judge regarded as his 
inferior. She was fond of dress, pert and a little 
vulgar. Harry was tiring of her already, and 
had begun to drink and to gamble. They were 
all wretched, and although scrupulously polite, at 
odds with each other. 

The doctor cut short his visit. The beautiful 
old home, he felt, was full of hidden jealousy 
and hate. Not even one of God’s angels,—not 
death itself,—he thought, could ever set it right. 

It was three years before he went to the house 
again. Harry wrote, begging him to comfort 
his father by a sight of his old friend. The letter 
was cordial and affectionate, ‘‘not like Harry,” 
he thought. The young man met him at the 
station with an eager welcome. He had changed 
in some strange way, was graver, simpler; he 
was an earnest man, no longer a vain boy. 

The doctor found the judge in his chamber at 
luncheon. It was served daintily on a little 
table, and Mary, Harry’s wife, was pouring out 
the tea and carving the chicken. The doctor 
had a warm welcome. 

“Sit down, sit down and take a bite with me!” 
cried the judge. “I can’t leave my room, and I 
can’t lose sight of you. Mary will bring another 
plate. She is very good to me,” looking affec- 
tionately at her as she nodded and hurried away. 
*That’s the best nurse in the world!” he said. 
“Harry was a lucky fellow. She’s the truest, 
most genuine little woman!” 

The doctor was puzzled. As he talked with 
the judge he found he had lost his old cynical, 
bitter humor, as if, in making ready to leave the 
world, he desired to be just and kind to the 
people in it. 

But in the woman the change was startling. 
The vanity, the self-assertion, were gone. She 
was gentle, earnest, tender in her manner, but 
in her face there was a look which the old doctor 
could not interpret. He spoke of it to the judge 
when they were alone. 

“Tt is as if she were here and yet far away— 
looking at something which we do not see,”’ he 
said. 

“Yes, yes, poor Mary!’”? The old man adjusted 
the cups hurriedly, his voice choking. When 
he could control it, he continued: 

“Tt’s the baby, you see. Our little boy. She’s 
never lost him out of her mind for a minute, 
poor girl !’” 

“T—did not know,” stammered the doctor. 

“Yes. We lost him last March. Two years 
old.” The old man was silent a while. “A 
most remarkable boy, doctor. I thought I was 
going to live over my life in him. I’ve his 
picture here, but it does not hint what he was. 
He brought us all together. I never knew Mary 
until I saw her wisdom and devotion with him. 
Well, well, God knows best !”’ 

That evening, when the doctor came in to bid 
his old friend geod night, he found the Bible 
open before him. The old man smiled and 
touched it. “Yes, I neglected that sort of thing 
all my life; but now I’ve a long journey before 
me, and I must find out how to make it.” He 
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bade the doctor good night, but held his hand 
a minute. 

“Who knows,” he said, with a sad smile flick- 
ering over his face, “but that I may find the boy 
out there again?” 

“He sends His angels where He will,’”’ the 
doctor muttered, as he walked away, “but they 
come oftenest, like their Master, as a little child.” 
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THE AUTHOR OF “ SPARTACUS.” 


NE who had visited any school on any 
O “declamation day” anywhere between 
the years 1860 and 1880, would have been 
reasonably certain to hear two “pieces” spoken. 
Millicent Jane Hopkins, the girl who was just 
approaching the sentimental age, would have 
purred and twittered her way through “The Death 
of the Flowers.” John Henry Richardson—who 
was less impressive than he should have been 
because his voice had begun to change—bellowed 
in bass and lamented in treble, and fitted eloquent 
gestures to the “Supposed Speech of Spartacus to 
the Gladiators.” 


Possibly this declamation— which the maturer 
udgment of manhood approves as a sincere and 
orcible production—began its surprising vogue 
earlier than 1860. When questioned on that point 
the author, the late Rev. Elijah Kellogg, used to 
smile and shake his head. e did not quite like 
to talk about it, or about that other schoolboys’ 
standby, the “Supposed Speech of Regulus to the 
Carthaginians,” of which he was also the author. 
Modest man though he was, he knew he had 
accomplished greater things. 

His father was a Congregational minister in 
Maine—a man of keen wit and inde pe ee 
who ruled his people with a rod of iron and was 
respected and beloved by them. Elijah, the son, 
was born in Portland, Maine, May 20, 1813; fol- 
lowed the sea, as a youth, for several Fa was 

uated at Bowdoin the class 1840, and 

om Andover Theological Seminary three years 

later; and in 1844 became the pastor of the Con- 
Sggetenal Church at Harpswell, Maine. 

The town of Harpswell is said to have more sea- 
coast than any state on the Atlantic coast except 
the state of Maine itself, and Mr. Kellogg, who 
loved the sea and the sailor, felt very much at 
home. He pursued a oem as well as a duty, 
therefore, when in 1855 he went to a wider field, as 
chaplain of the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society, 
a ministry to sailors, like that of Father Taylor. 

And in his Boston Bethel he labored happily and 
successfully until in 1866 the call to use his pen as 
well as his voice had become too strong to be 
resisted. Then he returned to his old church in 
Harpswell, and there he remained until his death 
on March 17, 1901, at the age of eighty-seven. 

Probably nobody knows how many thousand 
copies have been sold of the stories Mr. Kello; 
wrote about the Elm Island boys—Elm Island is 
near Harpswell—and about Bowdoin, his alma 
mater. His books number thirty or more, most of 
them dealing with “‘down-east” life, many of them 
with its pioneer phases. They are natural, simple, 
wholesome stories, and they deserve the honorable 
place they hold as favorites of two generations of 
American boys. 

It was a good deal of an event in the Portland 
churches when Mr. Kellogg could be lured to the 
city for a Sunday. Bowdoin boys liked to go over 
from Brunswick to hear his sermons, and summer 
residents at Harpswell were very fond of him. 
His talents qualified him to fill a larger place in 
the world than that which he occupied seemed to 
be. But the modest man was modestly content, 
and the boys whom he loved, and for whom he 
labored, may take him as an ideal type of the 
sincere, unassuming, thoughtful and helpful 
gentleman. 
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A PERILOUS LESSON. 


T™ strange temptation to cast themselves 
into space which assails certain persons 
when they look down from high places is 
hard to account for scientifically. One having this 
singular infirmity should not expose himself to 
danger, for the impulse may suddenly pass beyond 
control. Inthis connection a Southern neurologist 
tells the New Orleans Times-Democrat of a per- 
sonal experience with a patient of his. 


In my py days as a nerve specialist, he 


says, it was eory of mine that the impulse to 
hurl one’s self from a height could be overcome 
by education. But I had a lesson, and never 


experiment on such cases now. 
he patient in question was a big, strapping 
fellow, a cabinet-maker by trade, one of the | 
room, apparently, to be bothered by nervous 
cies; but he was afraid of elevations. To cure 
his terrors I planned that he should look into 
space daily, until the impulse to hurl himself 
Own was outgrown. 

I took him to the top of a six-story building that 
had a fiat roof, and told him to lie down look 
off, his eyes just over the edge. 

“[’m id,” he said. “If I look over there I 
shall go over, sure.” 

“Nonsense!” I urged. “How can you go over 
when your whole b y, is stretched out along the 
roof? Your head can’t go eget po body.” 

So I overcame his objections he lay down, 
keeping his eyes closed for a minute or so. When 
he = them and looked into the street a strong 
shudder ran through his whole body, but I encour- 

him to hold out and not draw k. 

Suddenly he seized the edge of the parapet with 
both hands, drew his body violently forward, flung 
up his legs, and would have gone over the one 
had I not ——_ flung myself on his back. Ss 
movement seemed convulsive and involuntary. 
He declared that he could not help it, and I 
believe him. 

We were both glad to get to the ground, and 
there the man’s education in that direction ended. 
I have lived over the experience in nightmare 
several times, and I always awake shaking like 
an aspen. 


® © 


AN UMBRELLA FUNCTION. 


N China the umbrella is made to serve a social 

| purpose quite distinct from its customary use 

as a rainy-day convenience. Its presentation 

to a personal friend typifies the depth of the 

donor’s regard, and the gratitude and good-will of 

the people toward an accommodating official are 
manifested in a similar manner. 


It is not, however, the conventional article 
which is thus resented, but a huge canopy of 
crimson silk, e aborately fringed with lace, and 
’ or mottoes, expressive 
of the donors’ sentiments. The canopy surmounts 
a gilt pole, to which a fixture is attached, by means 
of which the gorgeous affair may be set in an 
upright position. uch processional display, with 
dissonant. musical accessories, accompanies the 
presentation in all cases where the rank of the 
person thus honored seems to demand it. 

The strict but just and 7 rule of the 

ri mil ekin, by which 
outrages were punished, disorder suppressed, and 





COMPANION. 


honest folk enabled to pursue their customa’ 
avocations in peace and security, won the gratefu 
appreciation of the people, and from General 
Chaffee downward, American officers have been 
made the recipients of tributary umbrellas, and 
complimentary addresses couched in somewhat 
crude but carefully written English. 

“Perfect order is kept,” runs one of these 
addresses, ‘“‘and the rules are satisfactory, so that 
the people and traders are very well pleased that 
they can carry on their works. 

“The people of the American district are grateful 
for the kindness of American officers, and therefore 
we, the people of the American district, respect- 
fully make these complimentary umbrellas in order 
to put the kindness in our minds.” 

he people of the German district, which is 
separated from the American by a broad thorough- 
fare, were not so happy in their rulers, it appears. 
With them trade was s gnant and wayfarers few, 
while the American side was bustling with traffic. 

In connection with this, an amusing story is told 
at Pekin. A certain German official, a newcomer, 
saw one of the umbrella rir: marchin, 
noisily up the American side of the military an 
national nyo e. 

“Was ist das?” he inquired of his interpreter, 
in some astonishment. 

“Citizens on their way to procent an umbrella to 
the American provost marshal, sir,”’ was the reply. 

“Hm! Is that so?” 

Then, after reflecting a moment, he said: 

“Have the people of this district present me 
with an umbrella at three o’clock to-morrow 

rnoon!”’ 

The presentation took place at the hour ap- 
pointed, but as to the sentiments of the address 
which accompanied it—if address there was— 
history is silent. 








OFT twilight fills the city streets, 
The toiler’s work is done, 
The wheels are still in shop and mill, 
Whilst shadows, one by one, 
Like silent spirits fill the rooms 
Whence light and noise have gone. 


I take my keys and make my rounds, 
Look in at ev’ry door, 

And note how white the moon’s calm light 
Shows on the dusty floor, 

Where mice at mischief dart away 
Like hares across a moor. 


What tho’ alone my life be spent, 
No fear doth come to me; 

Tho’ deep the gloom within the room, 
My duty’s path I see; 

And ever as the years roll round, 
True to my trust I’ll be. 


® ¢ 


AUNT LARKIN’S TACT. 
Mw SILAS PROCTOR had been possessed 


person in Slowbury. In fact, it was con- 
fidently asserted by his old neighbors that it would 
have been hard to find his match in the state which 
had been obliged to own him as one of her sons. 


“He was stingy and lazy and cross-grained, and 
given to lying. and none honest, and fur from 
clean.” said a Slowbury man, summing up 
the characteristics of Mr. Proctor a year or two 
after his decease, and he added that “he had one 
of the best sisters that ever lived. 

“She set a deal by him, in spite of all he’d 
done and undone, and when died she made a 
nice funeral for him, and had the minister read 
Scripture and make a oars just the same as if 
Silas had been a respectab e citizen. 

“We all liked her, and Aunt Larkin said to me 
on the way to the exercises that it seemed a pity 
somebody couldn’t say something good about 
Silas to comfort the = soul. 

“*Well,’ I said, ‘if you can think of anything, 
Aunt Larkin, you up and say it to her, and I’ll do 
the same; but so no g appropriate has 
come to me.’ 

“Well, when the exercises were over, and the 
minister had made out a prayer by dwelling on 
Miss Proctor’s sorrow and then referring to the 
heathen and the missionaries, we all sat for what 
seemed like five minutes, though I me, nee it 
wa’n’t more than half of one, and then Miss Proctor 
gave a kind of a sob. 

“It made me swallow, I can tell you; but Aunt 
Larkin rose right up out of her chair, and went 
over to the r soul and laid her hand on her 
shoulder, and she says, ‘Miss Proctor, dear, he 
was an awful tall man. Wasn’t he the tallest man 
in town, think?’ 

“*He was six foot two and a half,’ says poor 
Miss Proctor, and then she broke right down and 
cried; and the rest of us came off and left Aunt 
Larkin oe her. 

“It wasn’t much to by maybe,” concluded the 
Slowbury man, “but we elt proud of Aunt Larkin, 
every one of us. I cale’late she’s got what they 
call tact, Aunt Larkin has.” 


e® © 


HOW WILD ANIMALS SLEEP. 


T= peculiarities of wild animals during the 
hours of slumber have been made the subject 
of investigation by one of those geniuses 
who are always on the alert for matters of general 
information. He chose the Central Park menagerie 
as his place of study, and has reported his dis- 
ecoveries to the New York Evening Post, in the 
main as here related. 


There is nothing odd or ye about the sleep 
of the lions and tigers. In captivity they show 
the same indifference to danger that they manifest 
in the jungle, and by day or night will slumber 
through an unusual tumult, unm l or uncon- 
scious of the noise. Their sleep is commonly 
heavy and peaceful. 

Bears are also heavy sleepers, but less disposed 
than lions and tigers to slumber in the daytime. 
Grizzly bears usually curl up under the rocks; but 
sometimes they crawl up to the very top of the 
rocks, and with front paws spread around the iron 
cage bars, ‘© to sleep in what seems an uncom- 
fortable and perilous position; but bears never 
release their muscular grasp ot any object when 


asleep. 

The black bears will curl up among the branches 
of a tree when they have the opportunity, and go 
to sleep in this peculiar position. The polar bears 
show a peculiarity in the selection of their eg 
places. They choose one particular corner of the 
cage for that purpose, and invariably seek this 
out for the night’s rest. 

The high-strung, nervous animals are the most 
interesting to watch at night. They usually belo 
to the hunted tribes, whose lives are in constan' 
paneer in the forest, and they possess such a 
highly developed nervous system that they reall 
sleep with one eye open. will 


he slightest noise 
instantly awaken them. 
The prairie wolves merely seem to close their 








of more disagreeable traits than any other | 
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eyes for an instant, and then open them again 1. 
see if all is quiet. Many vain attempts have bee), 
made to photograph these animals by flash-ligh, 
and without exception the camera has reveal):. 
the fact that one eye at least was partly open. 
The day-sleepers in the menagerie are for som. 
reason the heaviest slumberers of all, and whe 
they close their eyes in early as they see; 
almost as —— as if drugged. This is in mark: «; 
contrast to the light night-sleepers, which on t! 
spproech of danger are instantly awake and « 
e alert. 


* 


AUDUBON’S FROGS. 


S$ an agreeable variation from polite poult: 

A keeping, raising frogs for the market is f; 
quently brought forward as a vocation {: 

young women who are obliged to be partially se; 
supporting. There is nothing to be said agai) 
this way of earning money, and a valuable hint 
contained in a little story, found in the Lexingto., 
Leader, of the first venture in frog-farming ey: ; 
made in the United States. 


Early in the last century, John J. Audubon, th. 

eat_ornithologist, went down the Ohio Rive: 

rom Pennsylvania in a little steamer of his ow; 
stopping at various points to secure specimens « 
little-known birds, beautiful and accurate pictures 
of which afterward appeared in his fine work, 
“Birds of America.” 

While at Hendersonville, Mey 4 whieh he 
made his home for some time, he built a mill and 
Ee sed to raise frogs on a large scale, prepariny 
- hat purpose a pond about half a mile from the 
e 


ver. 
The frogs multiplied wonderfully, and on warin 
summer evenings Audubon would sit under a tree 
near the pond, listening to the concert given by his 
stock, and calculating the amount of money he 
should derive from the sale of the grown frogs, 
which he ae taking to the New Orleans 
8 boa’ 


| market in 


But one night, when the frogs were nearly 

‘own, er heard the booming of bullfrogs in the 

hio. Their curiosity was aroused, and hopping 
out of the pond, they made their way to the river, 
into which they plunged and disappeared! 

Thus ends the story of Audubon’s frog farm. 
The moral for lad froqgers to bear in mind is: 
Never count your frogs before they are sold. 


* ¢ 


MUCH MIGHT HAVE HAPPENED. 


HEN tigers are really at large in England, 
says the London Chronicle, there are no 
newspaper paragraphs about the fact. 

The secret is firmly held. At Clifton there is a 
delightful zoo. 


It was discovered one ——y that a tiger had 
esca) from his cage during the night. It was 
the day of a children’s féte at the zoo. A hasty 
search of the grounds was instituted, but no tiger 
was found. Then the superintendent decided to 
keep his own counsel and trust to luck; for it 
seemed as if the tiger had scaled the walls and 
was in the open country. 

Thousands of children romped in the gardens 
during the day, and cried “Oh!” and “Ah!” as 
the fireworks gleamed in the night. All the 
evening they played and sauntered about among 
trees and in shaded alleys and dark corners, and 
then everybody went home, tired and happy. 

In the early dawn there was another search for 
the tiger; and in the corner of a disused monkey 
house was fo the “monarch of the jungle,” still 
trembling from freedom and fireworks. s 

His keepers threw a handkerchief about his 
neck, and he meekly allowed himself to be led 


back’ to the grateful safety of his cage. But many 
things might have happened during that féte-day. 
& & 
SI, THE DRY. 


had settled in Colorado, and who were sup- 

posed to be typical New Englanders because 
their words were few. When they met one day 
they indulged in the following brevities: 


“Mornin’, Si.” 

“Mornin’, Josh.” 

“What os give your hoss for bots?’ 

“Turpentine.’ 

“Mornin’.” 

“Mornin’.” : 

At another meeting, a few days later, this 
dialogue ensued: 

Mornin’, Si. 

Mornin’, Josh.” 

“What Fang say you give your hoss for bots?” 

“Turpentine.” 

“Killed mine.” 

“Mine, too.” 

“Mornin’.” 

“Mornin’.” 

There is such a thing as being too laconic. 


~ and Josh were New Hampshire men who 


* © 


~~ WORKING ON HIS PRIDE. 


PEDLER who was in the habit of visiting 
A the various offices in a large down-town 
building at regular intervals with a patent 
shoe-polish was making his rounds one day as 
usual, when an occupant of one of the rooms said 
to him: 


“Say, you’ve been coming here for about six 
years. Twice a year I buy a box of your polish, 
and never any oftener. Six weeks ago you sold 
me one, and it will last me nearly five months yet; 
and still you drop in regularly every week to ask 
me if 1 don’t want another box. You know I don't. 
What do you do it for?” : 

we a maybe you’d git sort o’ ’shame: of 
usin’ so little shoe-polish after a while, and ’d buy 
a box now an’ then as a matter o’ pride,” answered 
the — taking the precaution to edge toward 
the door as he spoke. ; 

But he sold that man another box of polish there 
and then. 


® © 


A LOST SPECIMEN. 


COLLECTOR of specimens needs to guard 
A them in more than one way, especially if 
he is in the midst of wild life like that of 

the Sudan. 


Stanley Flower, says the London Out/oo/., }s 
curator of the museum at Cairo, and also las 
charge of a thousand square miles of the Suan, 
to prevent the extermination of wild life there. 

m one of his expeditions he secured from the 
district of Omdurman, with great trouble, a mre 
specimen of turkey. It was a great find, anv he 
sent it back to his quarters at Khartum in charge 
of CF Arab, with very minute directions as to its 
custody. 

When he returned to camp somewhat later. lie 
found that dinner was not ready and after waitin 
some time, asked for an explanation. 

“Very sorry, sir,” said the servant, “bu the 
turkey was late in coming, and it’s so fine ® '!! 





we don’t want to spoil it in the cooking.” 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 




















THE SOWER. 


“Come, wild Wind,” said the Catkin folks, 
“‘Loiter not on the way. 
It is time for us to plant our seeds; 
We need your help to-day.” 


The jolly wild Wind whisked merrily by, 
And never a word did he say; 
But birch and willow and alder trees 
He planted by scores that day. 
MARY F. Butts. 


THE CHEER-UP CLUB. 


HERE were five of them, if you counted 
the baby, and they formed a club—the 
Cheer-Up Club. Of course mamma began 
it—mamma began all the nice 
things, that pleased every one. 
“What shall we do now, 
mamma?” Debbie had asked 
one rain-stormy day; and 
mamma had looked down 
the scale of four dubious little 
faces, from Austin’s down 
through Clem’s and Debbie’s 
to Jesse’s (the baby wasn’t 
dubious), and then she had 
said, “Let’s join a club, every 
one of us.” 
So that was the way it came 
about. There were “truly” 


And 


through his poor little swollen gums. He’s 
brave, but he needs helping out. And Nora 
had bad news in her Ireland letter this week— 
her old father is sick. And Kitty Clover has 
lost two of her babies and wants cuddling.” 
“And I am sure I need cheering,” said papa, 
trying to make a very solemn face. “I shall 
come home to-night worn out with cares of the 
day, and need a little girl to put some sweetness 


| into me.” 


“Why,” laughed Clem, “I guess you better 
’scuse me, mamma, so I can go to work! I’m 
going to begin on the baby; but I will be ready 
for papa when he comes. Come, baby, we’ll 
build a beautiful new three-story church.”’ 

That night mamma tucked a tired but happy 


A MAGIC 


his is not an enchanter’s staff, 
Nor wand of fairy Oberon, 


yet I cannot tell you half 


The many wonders it has done. 





laws and by-laws in a blank- 
book, written out in Austin’s 
very best writing, and you paid 
your fines— when you were 
solemn and there wasn’t any 
need of it, you know — into 
the funny little tin trunk on 
mamma’s bureau. When the 
trunk was all jingly with pen- 
nies, the club was going to 
cheer somebody up with them 
somehow—mamma was going 
to think of a way. 

It was dull and “mis’ble,” 
as Jesse said, one morning 
when all the little Cheer-Ups 
sat down to breakfast. Little 
slate- colored clouds scurried 
across the sky and bumped 
against each other. There was 
not a sunbeam as big as your 
thumb, even! 

“Oh my!” cried Debbie be- 
tween the’ third and fourth 
bites of her johnny-cake. “I’m 
‘fraid this is going to be a 
dreadful busy day!” 

“Well, maybe, but I can’t 
think of a single person to 
be cheered up,’’ said Austin, 
thoughtfully. 

Papa glanced out of the 
window. “I can,” he said. 
“There’s lots of folks. First 
of all, there’s Mother Nature— 
the dear old lady looks all out 





Now 


of sorts.” 

The Cheer-U ps laughed. 

“But whoelse, papa?” asked Is 
Debbie, eagerly. “I want a 
pee Just 


“Well, then, Uncle Nahum 
Trott. He always has rheu- 
matism on days like this, and 
his poor old muscles almost tie 
up in hard knots.” 

“T’ll try to ’tend to Uncle 
Nahum,” Debbie said, with her 
round little face full of com- 
passion. 

Mamma laid down her fork 
with a sudden little click. 
“I’ve thought of a case,” she 
exclaimed, “for one of you! Let’s see, first,—”’ 

“Me, mamma!” cried Jesse, excitedly. 

“Well, you, dear. Mrs. Butterworth’s lame 
Christy went to the hospital yesterday, and she 
couldn’t go with him. It almost broke her 
heart.” 

“Oh,’? murmured Jesse, pityingly, “but I’m 
most sure I’m too little for such a big cheer- 
upping as that, mamma.” 

“You can do a little, dear. I think it will 
help,” said mamma, gently. 

Austin’s face was creased with little crisscross 
thought lines. Pretty soon he spoke slowly: 
“There’s Kent Bishop—he’s a case, too. He’s | 
got a bad sore throat. and prob’ly ’twould cheer | 
him up to play checkers.” 

“Yes, dear,”? mamma said. She knew very 
Well that Austin thought checkers were “stupid.” 
. 1’ll take Kent, I guess,’’ quietly decided 
Austin. 

“Nobody’s got me a case,’’ Clem announced 
Suddenly, such a dismal little look beginning to 
dawn on her face that mamma jingled the spoons 
in the spoonholder to remind her of the tin trunk 
and the jingling pennies for fines. 

“O Clem,” she said quickly, “there are so | 
many folks for you to cheer up—it will keep you | 
busy all day! First there’s Baby, you know, | 





he rain is falling on the roof 
And in the playroom we must stay, 


is the time ’tis put to proof, 


«And will its magic power display. 


t its first touch a pile of chips 


changed to fairy boats that sail, 
like a fleet of tiny ships, 


All round about the water-pail. 


eneath it a horse-chestnut grows 
Into a Brownie man complete, 

With well-carved eyes, mouth and nose, 
And slender toothpick arms and feet. 


little Cheer-Up Club into bed, and don’t you 
wonder how many of their “cases’’ had little 
warm, cheered-up spots in their hearts? 

ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


APRIL. 


“Why are you crying, April dear?” 

“Because the winter has killed the flowers!” 
“But why do you smile, then, after the rain?” 
“Because they will all come to life again 

At the kiss of the sweet, warm showers.” 
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MARION’S BIRTHDAY COOKY. 


Marion liked cookies better than any other 
cake, and she wanted so many of them, and she 
wanted them so often, that it came to be a source 
of amusement among her friends. Uncle Charley 
never tired of teasing her about cookies, particu- 
larly after the day when he had taken her to 
dinner at a large hotel, and she had said very 
politely to the waiter, “I would like some cooki 


| if you please.” 


One morning, a short time before her birthday, 
Marion received a letter from Uncle Charley. She 
stood by mamma’s side to hear the letter, which 


With his little toothies trying to eut their way | was almost as funny as Uncle Charley himself. | 








“As you are so partial to small cakes, I am 
going to send you a cooky for a birthday present, 
and if you don’t say that it is the best cooky you 
ever had I shall never send you another. Tell 
your mother that you can have it all at one time, 
for although it is rather a large cooky it will not 
harm you in the least.’’ 

“One cooky!” exclaimed Marion in a puzzled 
tone. “How queer for Uncle Charley to send 
me just one cooky! It ought to be large! Oh, 
how can I wait three days longer ?’’ 

But the three days did not seem so very long, 
after all, and then one morning Marion awoke to 
find that it was indeed her looked-for birthday, 
and that she was seven years old. 

For a half-hour after breakfast the little girl 


WEAPON. 


willow bough so long and green 

It touches—and lo, presto, change! 
s A splendid whistle next is seen. 
! Now don’t you think this very strange ? é 











NUTS TO CRACK. 
a. 
BISECTED AUTHORS. 

Find four English poets, three American poets, 
an American historian, an English historian, an 
English scientific writer, an American prose 
author, and an English prose writer on_ fishing. 
Whitson, Drying, Newtier, Joneott, Gibworth, 
Milant, Lowton, Irvell, Preston, Wordston, Wal- 
den, Brybon. 

2. 
NUMERICAL ANAGRAMS. 

We were all 12345678 travellers, visiting 
Sebastopol and the region about there. We met 
1 6452378 soldier, who told us about the old war, 
and as we had a 612347 58 our luggage, we 
brought away a picturesque memento of the 
veteran. Our 2158 6743 was to get good views 
of the historic places, but as 4158 6723 on, the 
old man took us to his cabin, where his wife, in 

a black kilt and 1 6742583 
bodice, gave us black bread on 
a wooden ar: and64312 587 
queer old pitcher. When it 
cleared we started in a cart 
674, 5 2318, for that is what 
they call their rude vehicles 
here. We did not 214 7 8563 
collection of views by any poor 
ones that day. 


3. 
RIENDS IN THIN DISGUISE. 


~ 


. The Sage of Concord. 

. The Sage of Chelsea. 

. The Sage of Monticello. 

. The Old Man Eloquent. 

Old Hickory. 

Old Rough and Ready. 

The Grand Old Man. 

The Magician of the North. 
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n old cigar-box it contrives 


To turn into a score of things; 
Toothpicks galore and paper-knives 
And wee windmills with wooden wings. 


"ihe wonders it can bring to pass 


Might well a conjurer amaze ; 
When storms beat on the window-glass 
* All through the long, long rainy days. 


is not the wand of fairy queen, 


Nor wizard’s rod from elfin land, 
But just the jack-knife sharp and keen 
In Tommy’s little skilful hand. 
E. H. THOMAS. 


stood at the front window watching for the 
postman, and fairly held her breath when at last 
he appeared. But to her amazement and dismay 
he walked straight up the street on the opposite 
side. 

“Maybe it will come this afternoon,” said 
mamma, when she heard the sorry news; but 
although there were two letters for mamma, there 
was nothing in the carrier’s bag for disappointed 
Marion. 

The little girl was still wondering and grieving, 
when the bell struck sharply. 

“Oh, perhaps the postman forgot it, and he’s 
come back!”’ cried Marion, and off she ran to 
open the door. 

But it was not the letter-carrier. Instead, 
there stood an expressman, who handed out a 
book for signature; and then mamma came, and 
the man went back to the team and returned 
with a little black spaniel. The dog wore a 
collar to which was attached a card. 

“Oh, what a darling !’’ cried Marion. 

“It is your cooky!” laughed mamma, and 
then she read from the collar: 

“Cooky. A birthday present to Miss Marion 
Westcott from her uncle.” 

And “Cooky” was licking his little mistress’s 
hand as if he felt quite at home. 


Emma C. Down. 


The Ayrshire Plowman 

. The Learned Blacksmith. 

. The Poets’ Poet. 

. The Prisoner of Chillon. 

. The Great Commoner. 

. The Man of Destiny. 

. The First Gentleman of 
Europe. 

5. The Defender of the Faith. 

. The Hero of the Lakes. 

. The Bard of Avon. 

. The Swedish Nightingale. 

20. The Wizard of Menlo Park. 


* 
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4. 
TRANSMUTATIONS. 


Example: When a letter is 
lessened it is vigorously dis- 
cussed—D(e)bated. 

A letter, when wrapped round 
and round, 

Is entered on a list; 

Another letter, being propped, 

Is clasped in arms and kissed. 
A letter melted till it flows 

Is then all spilled, poured out ; 
A letter that is laid in folds 

Is then made less, no doubt. 
A letter that is placed in store 

Is then to some one given; 

A letter, altered variously, 
Is swapped, or “traded even.” 


5. 
CHARADES. 


I. 
My first gets many a kick, 
Yet, coward, will he lick 
The hand that struck ; 
My second is the dread 
Of those who’re sore bestead, 
“Down on their luck.” 
My whole, with rapid motion, 
or with slow, 
Goes on to join its larger kin- 
dred’s flow. 
II. 
’Neath a tree (’twas my first) a 
fair damsel 1 met; 
second I drew, 
seemed in a pet! 
My third I ~~ jem and then 
she averre¢ 
With my fourth, that to hear 
me she greatly preferred ; 
But, engaged to my fifth, she 
must hasten away. 
To my whole I returned then, 
to sadness a prey. 
I1l. 
A maiden stands with blushing 
cheek, 
To first a missive sweet, 
Her lover last, my whole to 


My but she 


seek, 
And make his bliss complete. 
IV. 

I am found in civilized coun- 
tries; I have sent many men 
to death; I have overthrown 
rulers; I have seized a whole army and been fatal 
to a nation; I have blackened the name of the 
brave soldier and made him hated by the world; 
in short, I do nothing good until divided in two. 
Then one part delights the eye of the lover of 
nature and gives comfort to the weary traveller; 
the other gladdens a father’s heart, although it 
may, alas! come to be only a cause of sorrow. 

Vv. 
A heavy burden bears my first, 
A lighter one my second; 
My third in very many ways 
A useful thing is reckoned ; 
My whole in a distant country’s raised, 
But in our own is worn and praised. 


6. 
A COMPANY OF CLERGY MEN. 

Rev—— roused them all early in the morning, 
and Rev—— repeated the call. Rev—— was lost 
in thought, but Rev—— was exceedingly jovial. 
Rev—— and Rev—— were engaged in altering a 
book, and Rev—— was writing an analysis of it. 
Revy—— brought about a great political change, 
and Rev—— was engaged in insurrection. Rev 
had a good income, but Rev had met with a 
complete change of fortune. 











Answers to Puzzies in Last Number. 
} 1. 2. Curtail. 
2. Blot, bolt. 
State, taste. 
9. 


1. Greenhorn. 
2. 1. Trial, trail. 
4. Tread, trade. 5. 
7. Rite, tire. 8. Trace, crate. 
10. Charm, march. 
3. Al-b-um, al-ley, 
| fe-i-nt, or-r-is, el-d-er, ha-s-te 
4. Rush. 


3. Curse, cruse. 
6. Tiber, tribe. 
Grater, garter. 


tr-u-st, ag-e-nt, ca-b-in, 


bluebirds. 
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Fisn THAT CHANGE CoOLOoR.—lt has “~, x 


found that certain prawns, common along the 
coasts of England, change their color at least 
twice every 24 hours, in order to harmonize with | 
the stronger or weaker light prevailing near the 
surface or in the deeper water. As evening 
approaches, these fish Jose their distinctive day 
colors, and all assume a transparent azure hue. | 
The change begins with a reddish glow, followed 
by a green tinge which gradually melts into 
blue. The day-and-night change has become so 
habitual that specimens kept in perpetual light 
or perpetual darkness nevertheless undergo the 
periodic alteration of color. } 

THE CANNON AS A TEACHER OF SCIENCE. | 
M. Maurice Levy, the president of the French | 
Academy of Sciences, remarked in a recent | 
address that the cannon is one of the most | 
instructive laboratories that science possesses. | 
It was the modern cannon, he said, which | 
suggested the application of explosive gases to | 
the driving of engines. The experience of the 
immense pressures obtained in cannon also led 
to the use of pressures in steam machines, which 
a few years ago would have been regarded | 
as impracticable. Thus experiments intended 
primarily for the purposes of war had resulted 
in the advance of the triumphs of peace. 

Ick-BREAKERS ON LAKE BAIKAL.—The 
engineers constructing the trans-Siberian railway 
have had much trouble with Lake Baikal, which 
, lies exactly on their track 
‘ and is very deep and 
stormy, while in winter 
it is covered with ice. 
The lake is about 400 
' miles long and 60 broad, 
and its shores, for a long 
distance from the water- | 
line, are marshy and 
difficult to traverse. The 
boats carrying the cars 
and passengers have sometimes been prevented 
from landing for from 25 to 40 hours. At present 
large ice-breaking steamers, built on the American 
plan, are employed to clear the way as well as to 
tow the barges. 


> 





Tue S1zE oF OCEAN-WAVES.—Among the 
most trustworthy scientific measurements of 
ocean-waves are those of Lieutenant Paris of 
the French navy. The highest waves measured 
by him were in the Indian Ocean, between the 
Cape of Good Hope and the Island of St. Paul 
Thirty waves, measured during a northwest 
gale there, averaged 291% feet in height, and six 
of them, following one another with beautiful 
regularity, were 37% feet in height. Some still 
higher waves were seen, but not measured. In 
a moderate breeze the length of a wave was 
‘found to be about 25 times its height, but in a 
gale only 18 times. 


DRAINING GREECE’S GREATEST LAKE.— 
Lake Copais, the largest sheet of water in 
Greece, and one of the natural features of that 
country, has recently been nearly all drained off 
by an English company, and its former bed is 
now being cultivated with gratifying results, the 
soil being very fertile and well suited for cotton, 
melons, colza, beets and other vegetables. The | 
lake formerly covered about 60 square miles, at | 
low water, in the center of Boeotia, and near it | 
was one of the ancient oracles of Apollo. It 
had only subterranean outlets, although all the | 
principal streams of Boeotia fell into it. 


Best List of New Plays. 325 Nos. Dia- | 
logs, Speakers, Hand Books. Catalog | 
free. T. 8. DENISON, Pub., Dept.3, Chicago. 











| particles, just as it is furnished by nature in the 


| by the action of phosphate of potash upon albu- 
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Approv al  Getnctionesee, disc. 
546 dif. in album $1.50. 200 dif. 
China. Cube, ete., 15¢. Collec: 
tionsand rarestam o heuent. 
tamp pap oa Sree. sta b.1877. 
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eel TAME Co., 6 Century Bide. St. Louis, “ilo. 
100 all different genuine Mauri- 
. tius, Natal, Cape G. H., Cuba, 
STA MPS. Honduras, Mexico, ete., with nice 
ALBY Mall for only 10c. A ‘splendid bear 4 ain. 
1901 list now rea FREE. gents wante 
1 ie te DOVER & CO St. Louis, Mo, 


WATERPROOF GLUE. 


A NE GLUE which is strictly WATER- 
PRC SOF Information and prices supplied by the 


CASEIN COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
74 John St., New York, N. Y. 


FOUND AT LAST! 
































nin at 
U. 8. Pats. Apr. 26, 98 & Aug. 22, 99. 
A Shirt - Waist Holder and Skt rt Supporter! 
that is always ready for use. Holds jst down and skirt up. 
Absolutely no sewing on either. Reduces valet line. Made of webbing] 
and aluminum. Will not rust or corrode. Beware of worthless in 
Wanted Everywhere. Send 1 


ments. Agents 
for first one. Sells at sieht for 25e. 


C. STEPHENSON & CO., 49 W. 19th St. W.-Y. 
COMES FROM BRAIN. 


PHOSPHATES FOUND ON THE SKIN AND THROWN 
OUT FROM PORES. | 


We know that active brain-work throws out the 
phosphate of potash, for this product is found on 
the skin after excessive brain-work; therefore | 
brain-workers, in order to keep well, must have | 
proper food, containing phosphate of potash, to 











| quickly and surely rebuild the used-up tissue. 


That one can obtain such food has been proven in 
thousands of cases among users of Grape-Nuts 
Food. 

This contains phosphate of potash in minute 


grains. 

This product makes from albumen the gray 
matter that builds the brain and fills the nerve- 
centers. 

In no way can this gray matter be made except 


men, and this mineral should be introduced to the 
body just as it comes from nature’s laboratory, 
and not from the drug-store. The system is more 
or less fastidious about taing up the needed 
elements, and as might be suspected, it will favor 
the products of Mother Nature rather than the 
products of the drug-shop, however valuable the 
last may be for certain uses. 

Lawyers, journalists, doctors, ministers, busi- 
ness men and others, who earn their living by the 
use of the brain, are using Grape-Nuts Food. It) 
is manufactured for a reason and was originated 
by an expert. The regenerative value of the Food 
has been demonstrated beyond question. 





Better ter Heat 

Good Digestion Sanne ‘Lives 
are some of the fruits of cycling, of 
contact with Nature by comfortable, 
pleasant means. 

Accurately built TrrsuNE WHEELS 
have a wide reputation as easy rune 
ners—they are perfectly reliable. 
Interesting Catalog free of Tribune dealers, 


COMPANION. 
ASK onaaenys Ine $B 


5d-egg size, 85. Sood tor Cat. Na 48 
uekeye I 











Free to Mothers 


Send us the name 

of a dealer who 

does not keep the 
“Mm 


Waist 

and the numberof 
children you buy 
waists for,and we 
will send you free 













The sewed firmly 
on the Tenitted fabric and carry 
the weight from the shoulders. 

tra wide and extra strong ian waver’ teoes 
tapes to pin hose-supporters on. its shape. 


MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS, 630 Bryant Ave. N, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 






Waist does this 

















AT WHOLESALE PRICES. ! 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL! 









If your dealer does not handle Monarch 
Ranges we will ship the first one ordered 
from your community at the wholesale 

rice— ae from $10 to $25. 

reight 40o miles. Monarch 






Malleable Iron 
& Steel Ranges 
will not crack nor 
warp — save one- 
half the fue!. Sent 
Free—our new book, 
“Because,”’contain- 
ing handsome en- 
gravingsandwhole- 

sale prices of 


fully explaining 
how you can get 
one on our intro- 
ductory offer. 

Mallesble Tron Range Co., 3112N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 























ICYCLES BELOW cost 
000" io6t Models S138 


with best equip 

99 & ’00 MODELS, % to $12 
Good Second Hand Wheels, $338 
|, ee sees > & in Sy eye de ~ a 


We ship oulee: on on 10 days 
trial without a cent in advance, 

EARN A BICYCLE distrib- 
uting catalogs for us. You can 
make money as our agent. 

Write ee pace for our Bargain 
List and ares 4 
MEAD CYCLE co. Dept. 13 C, Chicago. 















2 Card Press 5. 
/t ZB / Print mM Larger $18. Money 
SY Own Ca $, Saver, maker. . Type. 
yi eas es 
A oe —_ it rite for cata- 
: 7 logue, presses, type, 

: — ete., to 

HE PRESS 

CO. “Meriden, Conn. 


SALARIED POSITIONS 
FOR LEARNERS. 


Write for free circular with the above title, show- 
ing how young people ean earn a salary while the 7 
are le aratag ectrical, Mechanical or Civi 
Engineering or Architeeture. State subject 
that interests you. 
INTERNATIONAL a ee SCHOOLS, 
Box 832, Serante: Established 1891. 




















The Old Reliable can be y sees on 
Pozzoni’s 
has given satisfaction for forty years, 
and is still the leading compile 

sane age in America; contains no lime, 


i 
ead, zinc or other deleterious sub- #e 
é stances. Sample and booklet free. 


for quality and pureness. 





exion 














of veterinaries. 


cure, also of the care, 


of horses. 
something never before shown. 


It is absolutely Free. 


DR. EARL S. SLOAN, 597 Albany Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Treatise on the Horse 


FREE. 


This is a valuable Booklet written by Dr. 
Earl S. Sloan, a veterinary of 20 years’ ex- 
perience and descendant of two generations 


It treats of all diseases of horses and their 


It contains a diagram of a horse, showing the correct location of all internal parts, 
This Booklet should be in the hands of every horse-owner. 


Send your address on a postal. 





feeding and nursing 











it on the very latest lines 
two-piece hanger. 
striped, highly nickeled, beau finished 
pedals, up or down a handle bare. highest 
a 





made from quntes 1%- inch best Shelby seamless 
finest full La Lap yon arch crown. Enameled in 





Mention Youth’s Com- 

N | 0 M panion and send to us, 
—_ Rs her pe wish 

Ladies’ Bicycle 


(LADIES’ WHEEL 50 EXTRA), color 
and peer want wanted. Fy we ze send ou - 
E i901 MODEL .EDGEMERE BI 
CYCLE by cance C. 0. D., subject to exami- 
nation. You can examine it at your nearest 


express office, 
wy that 
MOST 


—_ ly as 
at $10. oo to meee, _ 
WONDE FUL BARGAIN you ever sa’ 


OurspeciaiPrice || ‘bs virus 


—, Express ‘cha: es ~~ 
© to 75 cents for 500 miles. 


THE 1E NEW 1901 MODEL EDGEMERE 


2, be - seinen frame, finest 
lack, green or maroon, neatly 


Highest grade a bg sa fiie, tool bag and tools, 


ug 
de de genuine op 2 neumatic tires, with quick: repair Ht od 


Oran fe Higomore cy rou cn vl foe ezie snow prett SEARS. ROEBUCK & GO., CHICAGO. ILL. 





APRIL 11, 1901, 


Little Giant 
Egg Opener. 


A clever Govtee for or opening hot 
eggs. No ngers, nor 
broken shells in in your 98; Nickeled 
outside, silver-plated inside. 


50 Cents, Post-paid. 
Sond se, in in pompe for | for Yniage Il La 


and Kitchen and me Things and we 
will send Free this Miniature Spoon 


FOR BABY. 











' ufact hing 
sell and we sell anc factory aioe om a | 
CHAS. MADEIRA & CO., Yalesville, Conn. 




















THE MORROW 
Coaster Brake 
guarantees you Ab- 
solu ort and 
Pleasure in Cycling. 
Fits any wheel. Your 
wheel always under 
control. Security on 
hills. A luxury on 
the level. You Ride 50 
Miles, but Pedal only 
35 Mites. 100,000 
satisfied riders last 
year. Sold by all 
dealers. Booklet free. 
ECLIPSE MFG. CO., 
First Ave., Elmira, N.Y. 
































Comfortable as a cradle. 
The ‘‘Bloch’’ 


Reclining Go-cart 


overcomes every ob- 
jection urged against 
the old kind. Recom- 
mendec y physi- 
cians. Every mother 
should write for our 
book ff ree), showing 


styles and telling 
prices. 











f ;, Press a button and the “Bloch” 
Invalid Chairs Go-cart changes to a lobe. 
for house or street, carriage. 
and omnvinaton for Ne 

. A third less than regular. Write 
for pictures of them 
dealer won " supply you, we will 
rom factory. Frei ight 
east of Mississippi. 
PHILADELPHIA 
BABY-CARRIAGE FACTORY, 
Builders of 
best Baby-Carriages 
rts, Invalid an 
Recli lining Chairs, 
713 & 1715 Spring Garden 8t., 
Philadelphia. 


























HIRES Rootbeer is the ideal 
spring tonic and home beverage. It 
cleanses and cools the blood,revives 
and refreshes the whole system— 
fits you for the summer’s heat. 


To be had everywhere in carbonated 
form orin packages. A e makes 
five gallons—sent by mail for 25 cents. 
Dealers, write for our big offer this year. 











CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, een, Pe. 








It’s Only Whooping Cough. 

But2,097 children died of it in London in one year. 
This often fatal disease is quickly checked and 
cured by vaporized Cresolene. Cresolene has been 
most successfully used for twenty years as a pre 
ventative of Croup, Coughs, Bronchitis, ‘Asthma, 
Catarrh, Measles, Scarlet Fever, and other con- 
tagious ‘diseases. Actual tests show that vaporized 
Cresolene kills the germs of Diphtheria. Send for 
sas ome booklet with testimonials. Sold by a!! 
druggists. 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fuiton St., New York. 
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AGUINALDO CAPTURED. — Emilio Agui- 
naldo, leader of the Filipino aoe gg was | 
aptured by Gen. Frederick Funston, March 
4d, and taken to Manila five days later. Penn | 
Funston penetrated to Aguinaldo’s hiding-place | 

in the province of Isabella, at the head of a few 
picked men, led by native scouts, and took the 
insurgent leader by surprise. 


TREATY. — The time limit fixed by Russia 
within which she required the Chinese govern- 
ment to sign the treaty giving her control over 
Manchuria expired March 26th. The Chinese | 
Emperor, under pressure from other powers, | 
ordered the rejection of the treaty, and | 

| 


CHINA REJECTS THE sa aa 
i 


negotiations were broken off. 

Tue British Notre.— The note in which 
the British minister of foreign affairs communi- 
cated to the British ambassador at Washington 
the refusal of the British government to accept 
the Senate amendments to the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty has been published. Objection is made 
to all three amendments; the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty is characterized as an international con- | 
tract of unquestioned validity which ought not 
to be abrogated or modified, save with the consent 
of both parties. As matters stand at present, 
England prefers to retain that treaty unmodified. 

CiviL RULE IN THE PHILIPPINES.—The 
first of July has been fixed as the date of the | 
formal transfer of military to civil authority 
in the Philippines. Judge Taft, the present 
chairman of the Philippine Commission, will be 
inaugurated governor with considerable cere- 
mony. ‘The commission is now busy setting up 
local and provincial governments in the southern 
islands. General MacArthur, who succeeded 
General Otis in the military administration of 
the islands, will be relieved by General Chaffee, 
and will return to the United States. 

THE PEACE TERMS offered by General | 
Kitchener to General Botha included amnesty 
for all bona fide acts of war during the hostil- 
ities; the return of the military prisoners now at 
Ceylon, St. Helena and elsewhere; the use of 
both the English and Dutch languages in the 
schools and law courts; immunity to church 
property and trust funds; the establishment of a 
civil inistration and, as soon as circumstances 
should permit, of a representative government ; 
government aid in rebuilding and restocking 
farms; andefranchise for the blacks, but on such 
terms as to secure the predominance of the whites. 
British subjects in the Boer army were not 
included in the amnesty. The official correspon- 
dence does not indicate the Boer reasons for 
rejecting the terms. 











EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED SrAres in| 
February were valued at about $6,000,000 less | 
than in the corresponding month last year. For | 
the eight months ending with February, however, 
the exports were larger than in any other eight 
months’ period in the history of the country. 
They amounted to more than $1,000,000,000, 


and indicated a total of $1,500,000,000 for the | 


complete fiscal year. __ | 


A DispuTE AT TIENTSIN.—A_ dispute, 
which at one time threatened serious conse- 
quences, occurred at Tientsin last month between 
the British and Russian commanders. It was 
occasioned by an attempt of the British to build | 
arailway siding on land which was claimed by | 
the Russians. For some days British and | 
Russian soldiers confronted each other across a | 
trench on the disputed territory ; but the difficulty 
was adjusted, March 22d, by an agreement | 
between the two governments by which the 
forces of both were withdrawn simultaneously, 
and work was suspended until the conflicting 
Claims could be settled. 

Riotrye ms Russ1a.—There have been 
serious student riots at St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, in which crowds of workingmen joined. 
Several students are reported to have been killed 
in street fighting in St. Petersburg, and a number 
of policemen and Cossacks were wounded. About | 
six hundred students of both sexes were arrested. | 
There are other signs of political unrest. The | 
Minister of Public Instruction was shot and | 
fatally wounded in February, and last month an | 
— was made to assassinate the Procurator 
General of the Holy Synod. | 
Several of the tsar’s ministers 
have received threatening let- | 
ters, and there are persistent | 
rumors of plots against the 

tsar himself. 


DEATH OF Miss YONGE.— | 
Charlotte Mary Yonge, one of 
the most voluminous of English 
writers of fiction, died March 
24th, aged 77. Her books were wholesome, and 
Some of them had an historical basis. Her —— 
known story, “The Heir of Redclyffe,” 
Published nearly 50 years ago, but she pn 
Wi'ting almost to the end of her life. 





MISS YONGE. 








“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are of 


THE YOUTH'S 


A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
on a cough. 
| service in relieving coughs and hoarseness. 


COMPANION. 





great | 
(Ade. | 
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CURREN - is “EVENTS gwoeoese 


Shepard, Norwell 





& Co., 


The Boston Silk Store. 


Established 1865. 
5,000 yards of a fine quality of 


Black Satin 
Duchess 


21% inches wide. 


This is a reliable imported quality that 
We 
have made a very large purchase at a low 
figure that we may distribute it over the 
country, postage paid, on receipt of the 


wears satisfactory in every respect. 


price of the goods, which will be 


$1.30 


Per 
Yard. 


We would much prefer that you write 
us for a sample that you may see how 
Twelve yards 
is an ample pattern for a dress, and three 


unusually handsome it is. 





Also 
methods. 
sonal instruction an 
Students enthusiastic. 


Newspaper Sh Sketching. Designing, ete 


—: 
ance. 
= terms. 


Best 
for paying work. Per- | | 
Adapted to all. | | 
Largest and most | | 


actical school. spncerperates. Write for particulars. 
Rational ational Schoolof itratin 25N. Penn St. indianapolis. 





alhen you invest in an 
IMPERIAL 
Bicyc le 





HEALTH ana PLEASURE 


; 
fattending the use of the bicycle 
can only be appre ciated by those 
who have trie 
Bicycles 
e 


are not only very attractive wheels, but 
the best of everything is used in their 

+ construction to make them all that 
perfect bicycles should be. 


BARNES CATALOGUE 





and a half yards for a waist. from Barnes dealers, or from us, by mail 
SHEPARD, NORWELL @ CO., MONARCH SALES DEPARTMENT 
BOSTON, MASS. | ee 
=ee2 a | 





Ieote to my 
a Reputation 
Honest Wor 

ship which meant 
te thing to te 
praspective 


Our 1901 Line zr Entirely New 
4 Bevel Gear Chainless or r en 


Cushion Frame Roadster or 
Our Royal Blue Roadster 7or *40 
Another Good Roadster for *30 


) ane De eee eee +) > ieee 
Cleveland Sales Dept. Westfield, Mass 














‘Elastic Stockings. 


| Western Office 

Dlackhawk Street @ Cherry Avenue Chicago. 

| PATENT SEAMLESS HEEL. 

| a ag eure Leg Swellings, Varicose 

| Veins, Ulcers, Weak and SwollenJoints, 

Inflamed and Rheumatic Conditions. 
We weave them to your measure, of new 

| elastic (made by us), and sell and ship direct 

| from the looms to you at manufacturers’ prices. 


Our ey liar ia this— 
they FI id WEAR WELL. 


Send for Catalogue with directions for self- 
ane ae} prices, 


| CURTIS & 

















the past 
sidered, 


FOR 


REE upon request. 





FAST-COLOR EYELETS and RODITE 
FAST-COLOR HOOKS used exclusively. 


New Catalogue ** H,’’ showing latest 
styles Sor spring and summer wear, mailed 





* $ %.50 SHOES’ ‘$3.00 
SS > 


UNION MADE <—~—¢s—> 


“I have been acquainted with 
W. L. Douglas and his shoes for 


17 years. 2uality con- 
they are the lowest 


priced in the United States. 
His $3.00 and $3.50 shoes are 
really worth $4.00 to $5.00 
compared with other makes. 
Try a pair.” 


BEST IN THE 
WORLD 


MEN. 


$3.00 shoes is equal to those that cost much higher prices. 


Y large business permits 
me to buy the same 
high-grade leathers used 

in high-priced shoes, at a 

lower price than smaller 
manufacturers ; and also to 
reduce the cost of manu- 
facturing. This, combined 

with my twenty-five years’ 
experience and my knowl- 

edge of the requirements 

of up-to-date foot-wear as 
regards style, comfort and 
service, has enabled me to 

place my $3.50 and $3.00 
shoes on the feet of thou- 
sands of men all over the 

land, who had been in the 

habit of paying higher prices 

for their shoes, believing it 
was not possible to get a first- 
class shoe for $3.50 or $3.00. I 
have convinced them that the 
style, fit and wear of my $3.50 and 
Placed side by side with 


the high-priced shoes, my $3.50 and $3.00 shoes are found to be just as good, and it 


is impossible to see any difference. 


waste of money to pay high prices for your foot-wear. 


I believe a trial will convince YOU that it is 2 


I make and sell more men’s 


fine shoes, Goodyear Welt (Hand-Sewed Process), than any 


other manufacturer in the world. 


I will pay $1,000 to any 


one who can prove that my statement is not true. 


W. L. DOUGLAS $4.00 Gilt Edge Line cannot be equaled at any price. 





Sold by retail shoe dealers everywhere. 


ONE dealer is given exclusive sale in each town. | 





OWN AND OPERATE 63 RETAIL eToeEs ik utr FOLLOWING CITIES, SELLING 


| Fe 50 SHOES ONLY. MY SPRING 


SU ER STYLES COMPRISE BEST 


yy PATENT CALF, . HROME PATE STK KID, CORONA KID, PATENT VICI KID, 


NGAROO KID, VICI KI 


COLORED VICI KID, 


ENAMEL BOX CALF, WILLOW 


KA 
CALF, BOX CALF, FINE W AX CALF. LIGHT AND HEAVY SOLES. All One Price, 3.50. 


Albany, N. Y., 27 North Pearl St.; 
- St., 12 City Hall Ave., 82 Court St., rz 
10 Bi lway, 1367 Broadway, 421 
oe “Madison St., 165 Dearborn St. ; 
O., 113 North High St.; 
Woodward Ave.; Evansville, Ind. ’ ay Main St. ; 
4 Monroe St.; Hartford , conn. — lum St.; 
J., 18 Newark Ave.; city, A 
Wis., ", Grand Ave. ; 
Conn., 870 Chapel St.; 


ulton St., 


2202 Fried Ave., 220 West r2sth St., 
Main St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 


Richmond, Va., 623 East Broad St. ; 
Olive St.; Springfeld, 2 Mass. » 312 Main St.; 

. South Salina St.; +,» 223 Summit St; 
River St.; Utica, . 7” 141 Genesee St. ; 

bury, Conn. » 83 ‘Bank St.; 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 


dealer does not keep W. L. 
et them for you, 
ouglas, Brockton, Mass. 


se medium or light sole. 
- blanks. 

for carriage. 

cashier's check. 


Baltimore, Md., 21x East Baltimore St.; 
-117 Summer St. ; 
494 Fifth Ave.; 
Cincinnati, O., 437-439 Vine St.; 
Dayton, 0., ro East "Third St. ; Denver, Col. » 1025 Sixteenth St. ; 
Fort Wayne, Ind., 80-82 Calhoun St. ; 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
+ 93° Main St.; 
Kansas City Minn., 405 Nicollet Ave. ; 
New York, N. Y., 43 Cortlandt St., 
074 Third Ave., 
2 Chestnut St. 9117 North Eighth St., rr17 Market St., ¥ 4 North Front St.; 
Pittsburg, Pa., 427 Smithfield St. Portland, ‘Me. , 546 Congress St. ; 
Rochest er, N. Y., 206 E ast Main St.; 
St. Paul, 
Trenton 


Washington, a 

Wilmington, Del. » 70% Marker & St.; Worcester, Mass., 367 Main St. 
Insist on having W. L. Douglas Shoes with name and price on bottom. 
If you do not live near one of 
Order by M ail. on retail stores, or the local 
Douglas shoes and will not 
send your order direct to W. L. 
Cut out the order blank, 
state style of shoe desired, plain or cap toe, heavy, 
Fill out all the measurement 
Enclose 25 cents in addition to price of shoes 
Send money order, express order or 
I have been in business since July 6, 
1876, and have sent millions of pairs of shoes by mail 
and express, always giving my customers satisfaction. 

I do the largest shoe mail-order business in the world. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, 


Boston, Mass. , 620-622 Washing- 
Bridgeport, Conn., 1068 Main St. : Brooklyn, Be Ree 
Bu ffalo, N. Y., 368 Main St.: Chicago, Il., 
Cleveland, 0. , 221 Superior St.; Columbus, 
Detroit, Mich., 176 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
kf East Washington St.; Jersey City, 
Louisville, ky. 44 West Market St.; Milwaukee, 
Newar yw .» 785 Broad St.; New Haven, 

433 Broadway, 753-755 Broadway, 1349 Broadway, 
345 Eighth Ave., g5 Nassau St.; Paterson, N.J., 195 
Providence, R , 228 Westminster 
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- —— - - instruments as curious in sound as well as in | Everywhere you find the dentifrice Rubifoam used Zo y—— 
ANAS NIDA ANANSI AVA IZA AAW AS ‘ appearance. They consist of large cylinders full | <a aaieaneemaens = find oan nti Ba « — : = 
of water. These slide one into the other, and are | a ‘ . pe a> 
moved by a chain on a pulley attached to a fixed | TAMPS in album and cat. free. Agts.50%. 105 In.-China,a | > oe 
bar. The musical box is placed at the top of this | OU.S.worth 25c.,W.L.,etc.,5c. Bullard, Sta. A, Boston, Mass. | : ‘ 
arrangement. Exposition Stamps. Set of 20 only 10c. 100 all diff. 
; The bird organ produces a plaintive and monot- | © StB8:-4¢- Postage 2c. a re nr = se | . ® 
HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated | onous sound resembling that of water rolling over STAMPS. erent genuine Labuan, | ““TRUE AS STEEL AND « 


weekly geRer of eight pages. Its subscription |g ped of rocks, and of wind sighing through 


price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. | 
Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | trees. It seems that these sounds have the effect 


with alb nly. 408 crtao Aine mixed: SOc: | 
01 fe ne m: » . » 

1000 hinges, Be. y buy old stamps and collec- SKILL CAN MAKE THEM : 
tions. Agents wanted, 50%. 1901 List free. “ 
C. A. STEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. f 





scribers in a single weekly issue of the paver. All | of taming the birds and making them amenable | 
additional pages over Cy ay Hy is the number to discipli 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from scipline. | 
the publishers. The walls of the “classrooms” are occupied by 
Mog Gubgestpssens can commence at any time | jines upon lines of cages. The pupils are grouped 
uring the year. | 
Money for Renewals should be sent. by each sub- | in classes according to their degrees of education. | 
seriber directly to this office. We db not request | Those that possess weak or defective voices, or | 


posnts to collect money for renewals of subscrip- have false methods of warbling, are the objects of | 
Payment f or The Companion, when sont by mail, | special attention. 
u made ina ‘08 ce oney-Order, or 
an Express, Money-Order., WHEN NEITHER oF | Birds that have made a successful beginning are 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a| put under the persuasive influence of the finer 


Registered Letter. All postmasters are required | }i+4 organs, which are worked by electricity, and 


to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | are remarkable for the richness and perfection of | 


almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | their tones. Whenever a pupil is considered | 

and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 1 

Silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | worthy of it, he receives individual tuition, the best 

responsibility. artists thus produced afterward becoming teachers 
Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- ival 

ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | tO new arrivals. Z 

name on your paper, which shows to what time * & 

your subscription is paid, can be changed. | 
Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers | 

must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 2 | 

his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. BOY AND LION } 
Returning your paper will not enable us to dis-/ The author of “In Dwarf Land” tells a wonderful | 


continue {t, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. story about a young Toro boy. The Toro people, | 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which | it seems, stand greatly in fear of lions. A party of 
your paper is sent, |Your name cannot be found on | native hunters, returning in single file from their 
Caution against payin money to strangers day’s hunt after small antelope, were attacked 
to sagen See aera Ay egg by lions. The man at the end of the line was 
a n Oi 
eranuers aLould noe be made. if subscribers do | suddenly seized from behind by the lioness, and 
this they must do it at their own risk. instantly killed and carried away. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable The rest of the pa made off with all speed 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, = oat one Ett boy, t — “ -~ man who had 

The Youth’s Companion, en ed. e, amazing: ye ucKy e Telow 

. : that he was, actually turned back, and, armed 

sm Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. | with nothing but a small spear, followed the blood- 
stained track through the thicket. After a little 

p a = came a the lioness in the act of 

evouring his father. 

THE CAUSE OF BALDNESS. Ri - S — yy ~ ane little 

; chap rushed at the huge beast, an e lioness 
Py HE hair of the head was evi-| becoming aware of his approach, left her prey and | 
dently intended by nature as a q rang upon the _ R, y i oy i — | 

i e boy’s spear struc reast, an ne 
protection to p geen animal’s own weight was forced into its body, | 
substance, and it would Nn0| pjereing the heart. The.great creature rolled over | 


| 














doubt answer this purpose ad- a hae 4 Bentiic eth 
mirably if it were given the he boy was utterly unharmed. Rapidly 4 
Pi: ~ drawing his little weapon, he went and knelt by the 
“a _ Opportunity, as we see it per-) man led remains of his father, and while he was 
versely do in the case of savages, football-| pending over him in his sorrow the male lion came 
players and others who need such protection | roaring through the thicket. 
little | The lad sprang = boom = a Po gene ane } 
: S courage rushed towar e second lion, waving | 
It is generally supposed that baldness, like gray | ajoft ‘is blood-stained spear and shouting, N Come 
hair, is a necessary accompaniment of advancing “* eg = Vl bey Been oor ~ at 
age, but this is only because the older a man is | ut the Hon was so discom y the unexpected | 
approach of the lad that he turned tail and fied, | 
the more time he has had to neglect and abuse his ovine his partner dead by the side of her mangled } 
hair, and so the more likely he is to have lost it. prey. The boy then went home to his village and | 
Some men are more prone to baldness than | called his friends to come and bring the dead 
others because of thinness of the scalp, which | lioness to the king, and this was done. 
interferes with the proper blood-supply to the hair | os 


roots. This is often a family fafling; but in such 
ROGUISH RAVENS. 


cases baldness might be prevented or postponed | 

for many years by care. In a few instances the | 

hair falls out as a result of some special disease,| The raven of southern Europe is a bold fellow— 
but for the great majority of men there is abso-| not unlike his cousin, the crow. Some notices of 
lutely no reason why, if properly treated, the hair | the bird, given by an English traveller in Corsica, 
should not last as long as the man. | offer amusing proof of this. 

The chief cause of baldness is pressure by the A youth whom I employed to carry my camera 
hat, which constricts the blood-vessels and so | coukl never look on ravens with any equanimity, 
interferes with the nutrition of the hair bulbs. It = ~ 4 had ye — = their thievish 
is probable, also, that the shutting off of light and | ypuccnee when sent to the bush to gather fire- 
air by the hat helps the mischief. An unhealthy} On one occasion he lost his dinner, a loaf of 
condition of the scalp results, the sign of which is | bread wrapped in a napkin, wy oe ys he was 
a plentiful amount of dandruff. working close to the spot where he had laid it, and 
F t hich + th had turned his back for only a minute. 

There are many facts which go to prove the| But the most unpardonable insult he had ever 
truth of this opinion. In the first place, women | received happened on a day when he was out 


rarely become bald. They wear hats, it is true, ew a he was = ing down > 
but their hats are not air-tight casings, nor do they | fom behind “itted ho cap from This head py ~~ 
make pressure round the head like a man’s hat. | away with it to a lofty crag, from which she uttered 
Then baldness is almost unknown among savages, | croaks of triumph. 
who wear no hats, and is comparatively uncommon ares See eeageentty seen lined with straw 
with men in the tropics, where very light hats are ad ra 
worn. ® & 

Laborers are less prone to baldness than pro- 
fessional and business men. This has led to the NOT GUILTY. 
belief that brain-work favors baldness by with- 
drawing blood from the scalp, but this is only The following story makes one think of the old 

proverb about a “guilty conscience” and “no 

accuser :” 


self-flattery on the part of those who advance the 
theory. Laborers generally wear soft felt hats or 

caps, which are apt to be pushed to the back of PO. 9 —_, one the paaent Sundar cebost 

, “surely some one of you can tell me 

os head, so that the scalp gets plenty of light and who catried off the gates of Gaza. Speak up, 

. am. } 

As further proof, we find that the baldest men “T nev touched ’em!” said the indignant | 


er 

usually have sufficient hair at the back and on the a ve 8 prge opt hy 4 ——— 

sides of the head below the hat line. things get carried off that I’ve had something to 
The inference is plain—wear a soft hat or none | do with it!” 


atall. If custom forbids this, then the best a city > & 


man can do is to wear his hat as little as possible, 
CONVULSIVE FOOT-WEAR. 


and never to keep it on in the house or office. 

* The heavy advertiser entered the sanctum with 
anger and disgust written all over his face, says 
BIRD PROFESSORS. the Ohio State Journal. | 
6¢ ROFESSORS” among birds are those that | jn your AE oe thing you say about my business 

are kept for the purpose of teaching their; ‘ What's a nice thing?” asked the country editor. 
companions to sing. These professors| ‘Read it and see.” 












have been taught by other birds, or by people who FA nyt have a fit wear Kip’s shoes.’ 
are clever at playing in a manner which resembles | Stop the press!” ; zs 
whistling. Years of experience have taught ® «© 





canary-raisers that if they would get the best 
results from their songsters they must use,Saxon ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. | 
birds as trainers. 

The industry of training the young birds flour- 
ishes in the Hartz Mountains, and especially at 


“Ah, Gwendolynne,” exclaimed the impassioned | 
but somewhat obscure author, ‘marry me! I} 
Andreasberg. Nowhere else are the birds so cannot live without you. You are the well from | 
conscientiously brought up. Thanks to the won- | Which I draw all my inspiration.” 


derful patience of the peasants of those parts, the | _The maiden thought long before she framed her 
birds learn to modulate their voices, produce Rivas Clty Beare needs of the humorist of the 


silvery sounds, and introduce a variety of notes| “No, Harold,” she said, “I cannot marry you 
into the long trill, embellishing them with many a | and be your well, but I will always be a cistern to 
grace-note. you.” 

Hitherto these results have never been obtained *¢ ¢ 


elsewhere, for the exported birds cease to trans- 
mit their vocal qualities in perfection after one or AN ERROR OF JUDGMENT. 

two generations. Now, however, canary educa-| 4 colored citizen, says the Atlanta Constitution, 
tion in England may be said to be fairly begun, for | gaye a justice of the peace a big fat possum as a 
two schools for birds have been opened, where the | wedding fee. Meeting the groom a year after, the 
musical education of these warblers is entrusted | justice said: , 

to “bird organs” brought from the Hartz Moun- “Well, Jim, how do you like married life?” 


tains. ‘Well, sah,” was the reply, “all I kin say is—I 
The London Express characterizes these strange | wish I’d eat that possum, ” ihe 
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FATHEDSTONE 


| BICYCLES 


comprise a line ot chainless and 
chain models, ranging in price 
from 


$60 to $25 





spremners- 











ALL OUTDOORS 


is the field of 


CYCLIN G 











No beaten path limits the 
cyclist’s action. There’s 


“Health in Every Mile’’ 


Enjoyment in each minute 


Light, creamy and 
delicate little bis- 
cuit that tempt you 
to eat when the ap- 
petite is forced. 
Baked to a crisp 
and slightly sprink- 
led with salt. Neat- 
ly put up in pack- 
age with wrapper 
like green watered 
silk. 


“THE NEW CENTURY CANARY” 
is the ‘‘talk of the season’’ be- 
cause of the distinctive elegance 
of its finish and many new 
features 


Catalogue free of dealers, or by mail 


FEATHERSTONE SALES DEPT. 
Chicago New York San Francisco 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 

























The Air, Hand Straps and Cushions 
Alive with the Germs of Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis, Pneumonia and Consumption. 


YOME!I 


YOUR ONLY PROTECTION. 


BREATHE IT fora few moments daily and 
it will destroy all disease-germs in the hood, 
throat and lungs. Coughs and colds cannot 
exist whereitisused.d ¢9 @9 6 @f4a 


IT’S GUARANTEED. 


FREE. Five Days’ Treatment and Medical Advice FREE. 
Complete Outfits, $1.00. Trial Outfits, 25 ets. All druggists or by mail. 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO., Second Street, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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o@AONDERLAND 1991), 
be ready about May IS! and will be sent t 
address upon receipt of Six Cents. 
_ The book is beautifully illustrated 
tr) Colors, and the Cover and 
chapter headings are after 
modelled designs by Lenz. 
Cuas.S. Fee. St.Paut.MINnn. 
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WHERE VIOLINS ARE MADE. 


In the village of Mittenwald, in the heart of 
the Bavarian highlands, live the men who manu- 
facture the greater part of the world’s supply of | 
violins. Mittenwald is said by a London journal | 
to have taken the place of Cremona, although it | 
may be many years before its violins will be con- 
sidered equal to those ot the famous Italian town. 


Of the eighteen hundred inhabitants of the 
village, over eight hundred are exclusively occu- | 
pied in the manufacture of violins. Last year | 
fifty thousand violins were made in Mittenwald, 
and were exported to all parts of the world. 

Each family of violin-makers has its own 

articular trade secret, a sort of trick of the trade, 
— down from father to son. Rival makers, 
or outsiders, are not permitted in a workshop 
that is not theirs. 

The villagers have a training- school where 
the boys are instructed in the general technical 
departments of violin-building. In the hall of 
this building is an inscription to the following 
effect: “I'he object of this school is to instruct 
the scholars accepted in its various arts connected 
with the manufacture of stringed instruments, | 
and to educate them as capable violin-makers.”’ 

‘The course lasts three years, and embraces in 
addition the arts of drawing, singing and playing 
on the violin. 

In the building of a violin much is left to the 
individuaiity of the builders. It is seldom that 
two violins are exactly alike. 

The villagers of Mittenwald are generally of 
the opinion that the varnish with which the 
instrument is covered is of the first importance; | 
they attribute the fine tone of the violins made | 
by Stradivari and others to a secret of varnish, | 
which has eg been lost forever. 

For its violins, Mittenwald uses maple wood 
brought from the distant forests of Dalmatia and 
Bosnia, and pine wood of a certain quality and 
resinousness found only in the neighboring 
forests. 

The old-looking violins seen in many a music- 
shop window are not infrequentl brand-new 
instruments from Mittenwald. The blackness 
and shabbiness, the rubs and scratches, the 
Italian names of makers inside and the pictur- 
esque dates, possibly of 1743, are often the work 
of the ingenious fiddle-makers of this remote 
village in Bavaria. 





EDITING A JAPANESE PAPER. 


The Japanese living in New York have now 
a newspaper of their own, and it is called the 
Japanese- American Weekly News. This | 
name appears on what would be the last page | 
of an American paper, and according to the | 
Japanese system of symbols, the sun represents 
“ Japanese’? and the sign for rice represents | 
“American.” 


This does not indicate, says the correspondent | 4 
of the Rochester Democrat, that the Japanese | 
believe that America is the’ original source of | 
rice, but as “me,” the most prominent syllable | 
in “America,” is also the first syllable in ‘‘meshi,”’ 
or rice, the sign for rice has been adopted as the 
most convenient hieroglyph to represent the name | 
of this country. 

As for the sign of the sun + nting Japan, | 
that is strictly in accord with Japanese idea 
that their country is the land of the rising sun. 
The four pages of the paper are lithographed | 
from copy ee by hand, this being the 
system gene! observed in Japan, although 
modern methods are frequently found there. 
The cr: method is tedious and cumber- 
some, but the promoters feared to go to the 
expense of bri Ing from > the great fonts 
of type of the Chinese characte oN be 

1inese signs ap’ in plenti ul numbers, as 
the Japanese yt as a sign of education. 
They represent ideas in the Chinese signs and | 
read them according to a adaptation. A 
fot with the pleasing name of Hajime | 
loshi, which is trans into “ Star-Origin,” | 
is the proprietor of the paper: while the equally | 
gool-sounding name of Masatoshi Fukutomi is | 
owned by the man who is the editor and | 
publisher, | 

Mr. Hoshi is also a senior of Columbia Uni- 
versity, where he is studying political economy 
and the science of government. Mr. Fukutomi 
writes with the fude or brush everything that | 
goes in the paper: news articles, market reports, 
editorials, advertisements and all. In the Amer- 
ican advertisements he has to try his hand at 
everything in the line of drawing, such as barber 
poles, glasses and the flag. 


MY SITUATION 


: WITH JOHN 8S. CHEEVER was obtained for me b 
Erde ae College of Actual Business and Shorthan 
C E. Allen, Hudson, Mass. Write to BURDETT 
Or COLL. i GE, 694 Washington St., Boston, for prospectus. 














Allen's Uleerine Salve Cures 
Chronic Uleers, “Bone * OLD SORES 
bie rs, Tuberculos: Ser ¥ Uleers, Varicose 
Wi, “Ts . Indolent. Uicers Mercurial Vigers, Gangrene, 
hite “Swelling, Fever Sores, all Old Sores. By mail, 
63 ce nts. Send description of case. Booklet Free 
. P. ALLEN, 163 E. 7th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 





PEEP 0’ DAY POULTRY 
SPECIALTIES. 


Brooders that have made us 
famous; best and most widely 
used. Accommodate from 50 to 100 
chickens. Prices #7 upward. 


Poultry-Houses made to ac- 
commodate from 10 to 100 hens 
prices $14 upward. Well-made and 
painted. Shipped in sections, easily 
put together. 

1901 Illustrated Catalogue of Peep O’ 

jay Specialties, including aE eatise 
on Cnicken- Raising, sent FRE 


EGGS f from ot tine flock of Stamien d 
" Wyandottes, large, hardy, 
own-egg be extra layers, 13 eggs, $1.00. 


’. HODGSON, Box 50, Dover, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


Powder Point School, 





DUXBURY, MASS. 


| Individual teaching. Send for pores ate ii 


COMPANION. 
STAMMERERS 





posto N 


hool. 41 Tremont St., Boston 








UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono, Me. <ourees 
* Classical 
Scientific ; Latin Scientific; Civil, Mechanical. 
Electrical Engineerin : Chemical ; Agricultu- 
ral; Preparatory, Me Pharmacy; Law; 
Military Drill. BY fees, rooms an 
board, $176.50. A. W. HARRIS, Pres., Orono, Me. 
Unused stamp listed at 30c. 
F R EE. — to first_10 applicants 
cy- 
. ship <= approval. Send. ‘aay 
ences. 1901 catalogue FREE. 
| MICH. STAMP CO., Dept. H, Detroit, Mich. 
hare American Chromatic Harp. Only perfect» 
strongest, lightest, most beautiful and easi- 
est learned. Plays —< + music. Greatest 
addition to orchestras. Music teacher can read- 
ily instruct and sell them. For circular and 


sample music send two stamps to American 
Harp Office & Studio, 284 N. Avers Ave., Chicago. 
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The Gem Air- 
Rifle for selling 


EA 


tions. 


e 
for instruc- 


NEW ENGLAND SUPPLY CO., West , Mass. 








Save Money on 
BICYCLE TIRES. 


To introduce our durable and easy-riding L. & W. 
Bicycle Tires, worth $8.00 per pair, we will 5 nd 
express paid to any address — New England, 1 
air L. & W. Tires, n of Cement, for 
.00, C. O. D., subject to examination. We have 
all sizes and all are guaranteed for 1901. Unless 
found perfectly satisfactory you need_ not accept 

hem. Send for list - Pony ay and Bicycles. 
it & Whittemore, 663-665 Main St.,Worcester, Mass. 














ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY. 


(RUBBER GOODS 


“Tyrian”’ Rubber Air Cushions for invalids 
4} are alone enough to make this line famous. 
When buying Rubber Goods see that the 


4} trade-mark “ Tyrian"’ is on them. If you find 
a druggist who cannot supply them 
write us. 
TYER RUBBER CO., 
Andover, 











Rich. in Cabay 


And Rich and Delicate in Aroma and Flavor. 








The rich, red tuice of the Concord Grape is a drink 
for the eyes as well as for the palate, and more than 
this, it contains more nutritive elements than any 
other fruit juice, fermented or unfermented. 

= bottled by the Welch Grape Juice Co., of West- 

. N. Y., from fresh, ripe, sound grapes grown in 
rs » Ebb vicinity, all of the aroma, the flavor and 
the mildly stimulating and food qualities are perma- 
nently retained. There is no fermentation, no alcohol, 
no adulteration, no deterioration. 

For the invalid needing a stimulating food-drink 
this pure juice of the grape is far superior to wine or 
any alcoholic liquor. It adds the needed strengthening 
elements to the impoverished blood, aids the stomach 
in digestion and gently stimulates the whole circu- 
lation. 

For sick or well, winter or summer it is the most 
delicious and refreshing of all drinks. 

One reason for the superiority of its flavor is the 
perfect cleanliness employed in every part of its man- 





| ufacture, from the gathering of the grapes to the 


bottling of the extracted juice. 
award at Paris. 
Druggists and grocers who do not sell it will gladly 
get it for you. 
Send 10 cents for a sample bottle to 


THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., Westfield, N. Y. 


Received highest | 


ROSE-LEAF BALM 


for the 
Skin and Complexion. 


Cures all roughness, irritation and eruptions of 
the skin. Is cooling and soothing, affording in- 
stant relief. Softens the skin and cures it. 

“It gives me pleasure to recommend your 
‘Rose-Leaf_ Balm’ as the best preparation of its 
kind that I have ever used.’—Maude Adams. 


Sold by all druggists. Sample by mail for roc. 
Send for Booklet, ‘‘ Balm Bits,” free. 














® With a prize assortment of 

Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes, 

etc. Our premium Cata- 

logue yours for the asking. 
Write to-day. 

Home Supply Co., Dept. B, 70 Centre St., New Haven, Conn. 


Burdett 
College 











Business — Shorthand. 


Largest in the World. 
Roll-top desks for pupils. 
of C ce pi 
Friday 2 o'clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 


New Students can commence at any sine, 
Visitors Welcome. Prospectus Fre 


694 Washington Street, Reston: 


























OU have to eat 


pleasure. 


the pleasure because 


vated a taste for fine 


drink it. 


They 


in your memory. 


your kitchen. 





Many persons drink tea 


merely from habit. 


need to drink tea as the Orientals themselves 
It is an entirely different beverage 
from ordinary tea. Just to try this, buy 
a half pound of one of Chase & Sanborn’s 
“Original Package’’ Teas sealed in China 


or India and never opened till it reaches 


and drink. Make ita 


They miss all 
they haven’t culti- 


tea. To do this you 


are teas that linger 





“ ORIGINAL PACKAGE” 
TEAS. 
Orloff (Formosa Oolong). 
Koh-i-noor (Eng. Breakfast). 
Orange Pekoe (India& Ceylon). 











Institute and Train- | | 


Q 


oO ROSE-LEAF BALM CO., 210 State St., Boston. o 


MORRIS CHAIR 
GIVEN AWAY 


| 





Made for Wood or Metal Bedsteads. 

It is all that its trade-mark name implies for 
sleep and rest. Order one of your dealer for trial. 
MONEY BACK IF DESIRED. 

Have never be t n asked to refund. Look for brase 
name-plate deal,”’ on bed. Take no substitute. 
Illustrated Lookin at ite e. Address Dept. A, 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., UTICA, N. Y. 
















































8 OFC) ee i Os We s 8 
CORSET. 


Gives the Desired 
Straight Front Effect. 


No Pins, Buttons or Sewing. 


A Great Improvement. 
TRY THEM. 


Sold by the Leading Stores, 


Or Handsome Sample Pair, 
by mail, 25 cents. 


THE CLARK MFG. COMPANY, Makers, 


657 Washington St., Boston. 


‘CHAMPION 


Stove Clay 


is for mending cracks 
and holes in the fire- 
box lining of your 
stove. Itis a combina- 
tion of powdered fire- 
clays and plumbago. 
Mix with water and 
use like mortar or ~, 
cement. Amy one 
can use it. Keep 
a box on hand. It’s 
cheap. Buy it of 
stove-dealers, and 
at hardware and 
general stores. 
Write us if you 
can’t get it. 

Don’t neglect the Stove lining ; the 

life of the stove depends upon it. 


|\{ Bridgeport Crucible Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


































































there is no better plan known 

to the human race than that 
of mixing — twice a week — with 
the food given little chicks a small 
quantity of SHERIDAN’S CONDI- 
TION POWDER; gradually in- 
creasing the amount until] the 
pullets come to maturity. 

In following this simple plan 
you will be giving your chickens 
a good start in life and insure 
good results in the egg basket by 
October or November. 


30 Years’ 
Reputation 


is behind Sheridan's Condition Powder. 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed- 
Dealers, or by mail. 25c. a pack- 
age, 5 for $1.00; large 2-Ib. can, 
$1.20; 6 cans, $5. Express paid. 


I. 8S. JOHNSON G6 COMPANY, 
23 Custom House St., 
Boston. 

Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent Free. 





























































































































What O’clock Is It? 


Most dinner-time and no dessert made yet! This need not 


trouble the housekeeper who has found out about the “Minute” 
preparations. 


With a Minute Receipt Book (sent free) and a 
13-cent package of 


MINUTE 
GELATINE 


you can meet any emergency. These receipts are new, 
and were prepared especially for Minute Gelatine. They 
make inexpensive but delicious and healthfu desserts. 

Every package of Gelatine is subdivided into 4 envelopes, 
each making one pint; the whole making one-half gallon 
of clear, beautiful jelly. Requires no soaking, but dissolves 
+ at once in boiling water or milk. 

If you cannot get Minute Gelatine of your grocer send 
13 cents for package by mail—with it we’ll send Minute 


i Receipt Book and sample of Minute Tapioca Free. 


Minute Tapioca Requires No Soaking. 
WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 





































FREE. 


This is the exact size of a full-size bottle of No-Rub 
Silver Polish which we will be very glad to send you FREE 
if you will pay part of the postage. If you have not 
already tried No-Rub Silver Polish, this will give you a 
chance to try it at our expense. 

Silver-cleaning has never been easy to the housewife 
until a bright Yankee invented No-Rub. 

Write us to-day for sample bottle mentioning this paper 
and enclose five 2-cent stamps to pay part of the cost of 
mailing. If you are dissatisfied with the Polish after you 
have tried it, we will return you your 10 cents. 


THE NO-RUB MFG. CO., Sudbury Bidg., Boston. 







































Hersom’s 


iW 


Saponc 


Italian 











THE GREAT WASHER 
AND CLEANER. @ d @ 





Bae SPAY Oy 
INTIS. | 









For Laundry purposes, also 
for Washing Dishes, Pots, Pans, 
Woodwork, Windows, etc. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





Each 10-Cent Package contains a 


PRESENT. 


We give Premiums for SAPONE Wrappers. 
Send for Premium List, Free. 


THOS. HERSOM & CO., Sole Manufrs., 
New Bedford, Mass. 


| 
| 











«s Ladies’ Night at the Club I Found Out About 


UNION CLUB COFFEE. 


We Have It AT HOME Now.” =f your grocer Goren ee 
LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Save the Coupons for F’remiums. 
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IGHTS 


Red Currant Jelly. 


MADE STRICTLY FROM 











Rich, Ripe Currants, \ Nothing 
Granulated Sugar, Else. 


NY dealer would rather sell you a good 

jelly than one made from apple pulp 
colored with aniline red and flavored with 
chemicals, but the grocer is a busy man and 
hasun’t time to tell you about these differences. 
If you're not getting pure jelly it’s because you 
do not ask for it. Pay a little more and get 
Knights’—the pure. You'll get the differ- 
ence back in doctor’s bills saved. 


A. A. KNIGHTS & SON CORP., 
Boston, Mass. 
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CRYSTAL | 


BLUE 


gives a beautiful tint and : 
restores the color to linens, j 
laces and goods that are 
worn and faded. 


Be sure that you get SAW YER’S. 


CHOICE. : 


ti 





SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BOTTLES 
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The “Cle 





All” Door Mat. 





ane= 





| Y 


The ‘‘Clean-All”’ Mat is the delight 
| of all neat housekeepers. It thorough- 
ly cleans all parts of the boot or shoe, 
| and will keep your floors and carpets 
| free from mud tracks, dirt or snow. 
| It is made of Flexible Galvanized 
Steel, with a Detachable Bristled 
Cleaner Attachment. 


\ 























The introduction of this Door Mat 
into a neighborhood invariably leads 
to other sales in the immediate vicinity. 
Many thousands already sold. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


We wish to place one of these Mats 
in each town in New England. As 
a special inducement, on all Mats 
purchased we will prepay the ex- 
jerece charges to your nearest office. 
Should our subscribers wish to 
order the Mat as a premium for 
New Subscriptions to The Compan- 
ion, we will allow a valuation of 
$1.00 to apply on each new sub- 
Fy tion. ~¥ _ onee, a 
e ns on charges mus' 
paid by the receiver. 

















No 


PRICES: 









No. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


- 1. 
3. 


16x12 in., $1.75. No.2. 16x18 in., $2.00. 
16 x 24 in., $2.25. No.4. 16x30 in., $2.50. 
No. 5. 16x36 in., $2.75. 
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Made perfect by 4o years’ experience—its 
shine is brightest, comes quickest — lasts 
longest — never burns red or cakes on iron. 
ALSO IN PASTE FORM—“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH.” 























